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P R E F A C E. 
HEN ve recollect how great is the ado- 


W ration paid by the ſons of Virtù to the 
moſt trifling diſcoveries made among the ruins 
of Herculaneum, we cannot but ſuppoſe that 
the curioſities of Wilton-Houſe muſt claim the 
moſt ſerious attention of every antiquarian, If 
the bare peruſal of deſcriptions, without the poſ- 
ſibility of comparing them with the ſubjects de- 
| ſcribed, afford ſo much pleaſure and ſatisfaction, 
to what a pitch muſt the inquiſitive mind be 
raiſed, when at Wilton- Houſe, they behold the 
works of the moſt eminent artiſts, Egyptians, 
Greeks, and Romans, who have many years 
ceaſed to exiſt, but whoſe names will be immor- 
tal, and continue proof againſt even the invidi- 
ous hand of time? 


It mult indeed be confeſſed, that Wilton- 
Houſe is frequently viſited by thoſe who have 
neither leiſure nor inclination to travel over the 
craggy roads of antiquity. Without a clue to 
guide 


CT AAR FE ACHE 
guide them, without ſome book to direct them, 


or ſome perſon to inform them, it is no wander 
if trifles attract their attention an amazement, 
whilſt the greateſt beaut es are paſſed over un- 
noticed, Even the moſt experienced antiquary 
will always find an aſſiſtant of this nature agree- 
able. He will here ſee the opinion of others, 
and will compare them with his own. By thus 
dwelling on each ſubject, he will fix the figures 
of them in his mind, which he will at any pe- 
riod of time preſently recollect on reading the 
account of them ia this volume, how diſtant ſo- 
ever he may be from Wilton-houſe. 


The pleaſures we receive from . viewing the 
works of antiquity are encreaſed in proportion as 
we become more intimately acquainted with 
them. On this conſideration, the plan of a new 
and critical account of the Antiquities and Cu- 
rioſities of WitTon-Hovse, was formed ſeveral 
years ſince; which was intended to be more ex- 
tenſive and generally uſeful than any of thoſe 
which have hitherto appeared in public. 


This uſeful and extenſive plan was communicated 
to Mr. Cowdrey, who was at that time houle- 


ſteward to Lord Pembroke. The plan having 


received 


EP RE EA TE 


received his approbation, he ſupplied the Editors 
with the books and manuſcripts that related to 
the collection, and with every other material 


in his power that could throw light on the un- 
dertaking. 


The advantages that were derived from infor- 
mation and literature, however valuable in them- 
ſelves, could not ſatisfy the inquiſitive purſuit of 
the editors, whoſe ardent wiſnes were to give a 
juſt and impartial account of this grand collec- 
tion; with this view they repeatedly and accu- 
rately ſurveyed the whole, and, by uniting and 
exerting all the powers of their judgments, they 
| flatter themſelves that they have, in a great 

| meaſure, been able to fix, with ſome degree of 
certainty, their merit and originality. 


The firſt ſketch of an account of this collec- 
tion, was drawn up by Earl Thomas, with the 
aſſiſtance of one or two of his friends. On this 
ground work, Nicola Ilaym, an Italian anti- 
quary, was emploved to labour; and after him, 


Sir Andrew Fountaine and Dr. Pocock commu- 
nicated their remarks. 


The 


PREF ACE. 


The method we have followed in illuſtrating 
the ſtatues, relievos, and other pieces of curio- 
ſity and antiquity, is that which Mr. Spence has 
adopted in his Polymetis. We have endeavour- 
ed to compare the remains of ancient artiſts and 


poets, and to make them mutually ** a light 
on each other. 


Though this work is principally deſigned as 


an interpreter to thoſe who vific Wil:on-houſe, 


yet we apprehend it will be in a great meaſure 
amuſing and intereſung to thoſe who may not 
have that opportunity. They will here find 
a critical introduction to the ſtudy of antiqui- 
ties, in which are many hiftorical and claſſical 
remarks on ſome ſubjects generally conſidered as 
doubtful, ſuch as relate not only to the illucida- 
tion of the various pieces at Wilton-houſe, but 
ſuch as are peculiar to many other collections. 
The writings of the greateſt men have been con- 
ſulted, and the whole is interſperſed with notes | 
from the Greek, Roman, and French authors. 
In ſhort, we have endeavoured to make it worthy 
of being conſidered as the antiquary's Vade 
Mecum. 


RULES 


U L 
10 JUDGE OF THE 


GOODNESS or a PICTURE. 


O judge of the goodneſs of a picture, drawin 

os. it is neceſſary to eſtabliſh to — 
a ſyſtem of rules to be applied to that we intend to 
give a judgment of; theſe are no other than thoſe 
which he that is to give ſuch judgment would have 
been directed by, had he been to have made what now 
he is to judge of. 

And theſe rules muſt be our own; whether as being 
the reſult of our own ſtudy and obſervation, an 
drawn up and compoſed by us; or by ſome other, and 
examined and approved by us. | s 

I. You are to conſider, the ſubject, whatever it be, 
| hiſtory, portrait, landſcape, &c. muſt be finely ima- 
gined, and, if poſſible, improved in the painter's 
hands ; he muſt think well as a hiſtorian, poet, phi- 
loſopher, or divine, and moreover as a painter, in 
making a Wiſe uſe of all the advantages of his art, 
and finding expedients to ſupply its defects. 


II. The expreſſion muſt be proper to the ſubjeft, 


and the characters of the perſons; it muſt be ſtrong, 
ſo that the dunib ſhew may be perfectly well, and 
readily underſtood. Every part of the picture muft 
contribute to this end ; colours, animals, draperies, 
and eſpecially the actions of the figures, and above all 

the airs of the heads. | 
III. There muſt be one principal light, and this, 
and all the ſubordinate ones, with the ſhadows and 
repoſes, muſt make one entire harmonious * — 
a : 
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ſeveral parts muſt be well connected and contraſted, 
fo that the whole compofition at firſt view, muſt be 
grateful to the eye, as a good piece of mulic is to the 
ear. By this means the picture is not cnly more de- 
lightful, but better ſeen and comprehended. 

IV. The drawing mult be juſt; nothing muſt be 
flat, lame, or ill-proportioned; and theſe proportions 
mutt vary according to the characters of the perſons 
drawn. | | 

V. The colouring, whether gay or ſolid, muſt be 
natural, beautiful, and clean, and what the eye is de- 
lighted with, in ſhadows, as well as lights and middle 
tints. | 

VI. And whether the colours are laid on thick, or 
finely wrought, it muſt appear to be done by a light 
and -ccurate hand. 

Laſtly, Nature muſt be the foundation. This muſt 
Mill and ever appear; but nature muſt be raiſed and 
improved, nct cnly from what is commonly ſeen to 
what is but rarely; but even yet higher, from a ju- 
dicious and beautiful idea in the painter's mind, ſo 
that grace and greatneſs may ſhine throughout ; more 
or leſs however as the ſubject may happen to be. 
And herein conſiſts ti.e principal excellency of a pic- 
ture or drawing. | 

Theſe few plain rules, being thoroughly compre- 
hended and remembered (which may be done with 
a tolerable meaſure of good ſenſe, a little trouble in 
reading, and a good cal of obſervation on nature, 
and pictures and drawings of good maſters) I will 
venture to ſay are ſufficient to qualify a gentleman to 
be a good judge in ti.eſe matters, as being derived 
from, and evidently founded upon reaſon; and though 
not deſtitute of abundant authority, yet neither bor- 
rowed from thence, or at all truſting to that for their 
ſupport. | | 

And, let me be 2gain permitted to ſay it, I ad- 
var.ce nothing upon the foot of authority, What- 

| ever 
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ever authorities there may be for any propoſition, the 
ſingle value of theſe themſelves conſiſts in their being 


derived from reaſon ; and they weigh with me in pro- 


portion as J can ſee they do fo; they then become my 
own, and | have no occaſion to produce the author, 
but the reaſun: Or (if this be obvious) leave it to be 
obſerved by the reader. 3 

And the matter would terminate here, though we 
had a book of rules for painting ſaid to be written 
Apelles himſelf, and it were allowed that what A- 


pelles ſaid was infallibly true; for then, inſtead of 


faying, Are theſe rules good, are they founded upon 
reaſon ? the queſtion would only be, are they really 
of him ? Their authority then will reſt, not upan the 


credit of Apelles, but upon the teſtimony of thoſe 


who affirm they are his. Which I ſhall nat want, if 
I find the rules to be good; and if I do not, it will be 
inſufficient ; and all this without the leaſt prejudice 
to the profound reſpect I have for Apelles ; nay, it 
is a neceſſary conſequence of it. 

All the different degrees of goodneſs in painting 
may be reduced to theſe three general claſſes. The 
mediocre or indifferently good, the excellent, and the 
ſublime. The firit is of a large extent; the ſecond 
much narrower ; and the laſt ſtill more ſo. I believe 
moſt people have a pretty clear and juſt idea of the 
two former; the other is not ſo well underſtood; which 
therefore I will define according to the ſenſe I have 
of it; and I take it to conſiſt of the higheſt degrees 
of excellence in thoſe kinds and parts of painting 
which are excellent; the ſublime therefore muſt be 
marvellous and ſurprizing ; it mult ſtrike vehemently 
upon the mind and fill and captivate it irre ſiſtibly. 


= 3 THE 


THE 
TJ CI HNGH 
OF A 


CONNOISSEUR 1n PAINTING. 


T is an entertaining thing to the mind of man to 
ſee a fine piece of art in any kind : and every one 


is apt to take a ſort of pride in it as being done by 


one of his own ſpecies, to whom, with reſpect to the 
univerſe, he ſtands related as to one of the ſame coun- 
or the ſame family. Painting affords us a great 


variety of this kind of pleaſure in the delicate or bold 


management of the pencil; in the mixture of its co- 
lours, in the ſkilful contrivance of the ſeveral parts of 
the picture, and infinite variety of the tincts, ſo as to 
produce beauty and harmony. This alone gives great 
pleaſure to thoſe who have learned to ſee theſe things. 
To fee nature juſtly repreſented is very delightful ; it 
gives us pleaſing ideas, and perpetuates and renews 
them ; pleaſing, whether by their novelty or variety, 
or by the contideration of cur own eaſe and ſafety, 
when we ſee what is terrible in themſelves, as ſtorms 
and tempeſts, battles, murders, robberies; or elle 
when the ſubject is fruit, flowers, landſcapes, build- 
ings, hiſtories; and, above all, ourſelves, relations, 

or friends. - 
Thus far the common idea of painting goes; and 
this would be enough, if theſe beauties were ſeen and 
| contide red 
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conſidered as they are to be found in the works of the 
beſt maſters, whether in paintings or drawings, to re- 
commend the art. But this is ſuch an idea of it as 
it would be of a man to ſay, he has a graceful and 
noble form, and performs many bodily actions with 
great ſtrength and agility, without taking his ſpeech 
and his realon into the account. 

The great and chief ends of painting are to raie 
and improve nature; and to communicate ideas; not 
only thoſe which we may receive otherwiſe, but ſuch 
as without this art could not poſſibly be communi- 
cated ; whereby mankind is advanced higher in the 
rational ſtate, and made better; and that in a way ealy, 
expeditious, and delightful. 

The bui.neis of paiming is not only to repreſent 
nature, and to make the beit choice of it, but to raiſe 
and improve it from what is commonly cr even rarely 
ſeen, to what never was, Or will be, in fact, though 
we may eaſily conceive it might be. As in a good 
portrait, from whence ve conceive a better opinion of 
the beauty, good ſenſe, breeding, and other good 
qualities ot the perfon, than from ſceing themſelves, 
and yet withuut being able to lay in what particular 
it is unlike; for nature mutt be ever in view. 

Unerring nature, ſtill divinely brichr, 

One clear, unchang'd, and univerſal light; 
Lite, force, and beauty maſt to all impart, 
At once the ſource, and end, and teſt of art; 
That art is beſt which moſt reſembles her, 
Which ſtill preſides, yet never does appear. 


PoreE's Eſſay on Criticiſm. 


believe there never was ſuch a race of men upon 

the ſace of the earth, never did nien look and act like 
thoſe we ice repreſented in the works of Raphael, 

Michael Angelo, Coregio, Parmegiano, and others 


23 — 
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of the beſt maſters, yet nature appears throughout; 
we rarely or never fee ſuch landſcapes as thoſe of Ti- 
tian, Annibale Carracci, Salvator Roſa, Claude Lor- 
rain, Jaſper Pouſſin, and Rubens. Such buildings 
and magniticence as in the pictures of Paulo Veronele ; 
but yet there is nothing but what we can believe may be. 
Our ideas even of fruits, flowers, inſets, draperies, 
and indeed of all viſible things, and of ſome that are 
inviſible, or creatures of the imagination, are raiſed 
and improved in the hands of a painter; and 
the mind is thereby filled with the nobleſt, and there - 
fore the moſt delightful images. The deſcription of 
one in an advertiſement of a news-paper is nature, ſo 
is a Character by my Lord Clarendon, but they are 
nature very differently repreſented. 

I own there are beauties in nature which we cannot 
reach; chiefly in colours, together with a certain ſpi- 
rit, vivacity, and lightneſs; motion alone is a vaſt 
advantage; it occaſions a great degree of beauty, 
purely from that inſtant variety it produceth ; ſo that 
what I have ſaid elſewhere is true, it is impoſſible to 
reach nature by art; but this is not inconſiſtent with 

what I have been ſaying juſt now; both are true in 
different ſenſes. Some things in nature are immu- 
table ; others art can improve upon, and thoſe very 
conſiderable ones. | 

When I fay nature is to be raiſed and improved by 
painting, it muſt be underſtood that the actions of 
men muſt be repreſented better than probably they 
really were, as well as that their perſons muſt appear 
to be nobler and more beautiful than is ordinarily ſeen. 
In treating a hiſtory, a painter has other rules to po 

by than a hiſtorian, whereby he is as much obliged to 
embelliſh his ſubject, as the other is to relate it juſtly; 
for painting is poetry, _ | 

Not only ſuch ideas are conveyed to us by the help 
of this art as merely give us pleaſure, but ſuch as 

: enlighten | 
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enlighten the underſtanding, and put the ſoul in mo- 
tion. From hence are learned the forms and pro- 
perties of things and perſons; we are thus informed 
of paſt events ; by this means joy, grief, hope, fear, 
love, averſion, and the other paſſions and affections of 
the ſoul are excited, and above all, we are not only 
thus inſtructed, greatly inſtructed may be, and this 
with equal delight; other means of inſtruction are 
often rude and offenſive; this, whilſt it informs, po- 
liſneth the mind. 

Painting is another fort of writing, and is ſub- 
ſervient to the ſame ends as that of her younger ſiſ- 
ter; that by characters can communicate ſome ideas 

which the hieroglyphic kind cannot, as this, in other 
reſpects, ſupplies its defects. | 

And the ideas thus conveyed to us have this ad- 
vantage, they come not by a flow progreſſion of 
words, or in a language peculiar to one nation only; 
but with ſuch a velocity, and in a manner ſo univer- 
ſally underſtood, that it is ſomething like intuition, 
or inſpiration ; as the art by which it is effected re- 
ſembles creation; things to conſiderable, and of fo 
great a price, being produced out of materials fo in- 
conliderable, of a value next to nothing ! 

What a tedious thing would it be to deſcribe b 
words the view of a country (that from Greenwich- 
hill for inſtance) and how imperfect an idea muſt 
we receive from thence | Painting ſhews the thing im- 
mediately and exactly. No words can give you a 
ſatisfactory idea of the face and perſon of one you 
have never ſeen ; painting does it effectually; with 
the addition of ſo much of his character as can be 
known from thence ; and moreover in an inſtant re- 
calls to your memory, at leaſt the moſt conſiderable 
particulars of what you have heard concerning him, 

or 
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or occaſions that to be told which you have never 
heard. | | 

When Marius being driven from Rome by Sylla, 
was priſener at Minturn, and a ſoldier was ſent to 
murder him, upon hi cuming into the room with his 
ſword drawn for that purpoſe, Marins faid aloud, 
— S 1 & ibgart Tier Miu Cr tightly Dareſt thou, man, 
kill Caius Marius ! which fo terrified the ruſfian, that 
he retired without being able to effect what he came 
about. This itory, and all that Piutarch has wrote 
concerning him, gives me not a greater idea of him 


than one glance of the eye upon his ſtatue that 1 


have ſeen; it is in the noble collection of antiques at 
my Lord Lempſt r's ſeat, at Towceſter in Northamp- 


tonſhire. The Odyſſey cannot give me a greater idea 


of Ulyfles than a drawing | have cf Polydore, where 
he is diſcovering himſelf to Penelope and Telemachus 


by tending the bow. And I conceive as highly of | 


St. Paul, by once walking through the gallery of 
Raphael at Hampton Court, as by rcading the whole 
book of the Acts of the Apoſiles, though written 
by divine infpiration. So that not only painting fur- 
niſhes us with ideas, but it carries that matter far- 
tier than any other way whatſcerer, | 

As the poets, ſo the painters have ſtored our ima- 
ginations With beings and actions that never were 
they have given us the fineſt natural and hiſtorical 
images, and this, for the ſame end, to pleaſe whilſt 
they inſtruct and make men better. I am not diſ- 


poſed to carry on the parallel by deſcending to par- 


ticulars, nor is it my preſent buſineſs: Mr. Dryden 
hath dune it, though it were to be withed he had 
been in leſs haſte, and had underſtccd painting better 
when his fine pen was fo employed, | 

Sculpture carries u, yet farther than poetry, and 
gives us ideas that no words can give; ſuch forms of 


things 


* o 
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things, ſuch airs of heads, ſuch expreſſions of the 
paſſions as cannot be deſcribed by language. 

It hath been much diſputed, which is the moſt 
excellent of the two arts, ſculpture or painting ; and 
there is a ſtory of its having been left to the deter- 
mination of a blind man, who gave it in favour of the 
latter, being told that what by feeling ſeemed to him to 
be flat, appeared to the eye as round as its competitor. 
I am not ſatisfied with this way of deciding the con- 
troverſy. For it is not the difficulty of an art that 
makes it preferable, but the ends propoſed to be ferved 
by it, and the degree in which it does that, and 
then the leſs difficulty the better. 

No the great ends of both theſe arts is to give 
pleaſure, and to convey ideas, and that of the two 
which beſt anſwers thoſe ends is undoubtedly pre- 
ferable ; and that this is painting, is evident, fince it 
gives us a great degree of pleaſure, and all the idea 
that ſculpture can, with the addition of others ; and 
this not only by tte help of her colours, but be- 
cauſe ſhe can expreſs many things which marble, 
braſs, or other materials of that art cannot, or are 
not ſo proper for. A ſtatue indeed is ſeen all round, 
and this is one great advantage which is alledged in 
favour of ſculpture, but without reaſon : if the figure 
is ſeen on every ide, it is alſo wrought on every fide, 
it is then to be conſidered as ſo many ſeveral pictures; 
and a hundred views of a figure may be painted in 
the time that figure is cut in marble, or caſt in braſs. 

As the buſineſs of painting is to raiſe and improve 
nature, it anſwers to poetry; (though upon occaſion 

it can alſo be ſtrictly hiſtorical) and as it ſerves to the 
other more noble end, this hieroglyphic 
completes what words or writing began, and ſculp- 
ture carried on, and thus perfects all that human na- 
ture is capable of in the communication of ideas, til 

we 
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we arrive at a more angelical and fpiritual ſtate in 
another world. a | 
The buſineſs of painting is to do almoſt all that d:i- 
courſe and books can, and in many inſtances much 
more, as well as more ſpeedily and more delightfully; 
ſo that if hiſtory, if poetry, if philoſophy, natural or 
moral, if theology, if any of the liberal arts and ſci- 
ences are worthy the notice and ſtudy of a gentieman, 
inting is ſo too. To read the ſcripture 1 know wiil 
bh allowed to be an emplo t worthy cf a gentle- 
man, becauſe (amongſt other reaſons) from hence he 
learns his duty to God, his neighbour and himſelf ; 
he is put in mind of many great and inſtructive events, 
and his paſſions are warmed and agitated, and turned 
into a right channel; all theſe noble ends are an- 
ſwered, F will not fay as effectually, but I will re- 
t it again and again, they are anſwered when we 

k upon, and contider what the great maſters have 
done when they have aſſumed the characters of divines 
or moraliſts, or have in their way related any of the 
ſacred ſtories. Is it an amuſement or an employment 
worthy of a gentleman to read Homer, Virgil, Mil- 
| ton? The works of the moſt excellent painters have 
the like beautiful deſcriptions, the like elevation of 
thought, and raiſe and move the paſſions, inſtruct 
and improve the mind as theſe do. Is it worthy of 
a gentleman to employ, or divert himſelf by reading 
Thucydides, Livy, Clarendon? The works of the 
moſt excellent painters have the like beauty of nar- 
ration, fill the mind with ideas of the like noble 
events, and inform, inſtruc, and touch the foul 
alike. Is it worthy of a gentlemen to read Horace, 
Terence, Shakeſpeare, the Tatlers, and Spectators ? 
The works of the moſt excellent painters do alſo thus 
give us an image of human life, and fill our minds 
with ufeful reflections, as well as diverting ideas; all 
theſe 
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| theſe ends are anſwered, and oftentimes to a greater 
degree then any other way. To conſider a picture 
aright is to read; but in reſpect of the beauty with 
which the eye is all the while entertained, whether of 
colours or figures, it is not only to read a book, and 
that finely printed and well bound, but as if a con- 
cert of muſic was heard at the fame time: you have 
at once an intellectual and a ſenſual pleaſure. | 
Anatomiits tell us there are ſeveral parts in the bo- 
dies of animals that Fngly ferve to ſeveral purpoſes, 
any of which would juitity the wiſdom and goodneſs 
of providence in the forming of them; but that they 
are equally uſeful and neceſiary to all, and ſerve the 
end of each as effectually as if they were applied to 
one only; this is alſo true of painting; it ferves for 
crnament and uſe; it pleaſes our eyes, and more- 
over informs our underſtandings, excites our paſſions, 
and inſtructs us how to manage them. 

Things ornamental, and things uſeful, are common- 
ly diſtinguiſned; but the truth is, ornaments are alſo 
of uſe, the diſtinction les only in the ends to which 
they are ſubſer vient. 1 he wile Creator, in the great 
fabrick of the world, hath abundantly provided for 
theſe, as well as for thoſe that are called the neceſ- 
faries of life ; let us imagine ourſelves always inha- 
biting between bare walls ; wearing nothing but what 
was requiſite to the covering of our bodies, and pro- 
tectingthem from the inclemencies of the weather ; no 
diſtinction of quality or office; ſeeing nothing to de- 
light, but merely what ſerves for the maintenance of 

our being ; how ſavage and uncomfortable muſt this 

be! Ornaments raiſe and exhilarate our ſpirits, and 
help to excite more uſetul fentiments than is com- 
monly imagined ; and if any have this effect, pictures 
(contidered only as ſuch) will do fo in an eminent de- 
gree, as being one of the principal of this kind. 

But pictures are not merely ornamental, they are 
alſo inſtructive; and thus our houſes are not only 


unlike 


( 


unlike the caves of wild beaſts, or the huts of ſava- 
ges, but diſtinguiſhed from thoſe of Mahometans, 
which are adorned indeed, but with what affords no 
inſtruction to the mind : Our walls, like the trees of 
Dodona's grove, ſpeak to us, and teach us hiſtory, 
morality, divinity ; z excite in us joy, love, pity, de- 
votion ; if pictures have not this good effect, it is 
our own fault in not chuſing them well, or not ap- 


plying ourſelves to make a right uſe of them. But 1 


have ſpoken of this ſufficiently already, and will only 
take leave to add here, that, if not only our houſes, 
but our churches were adorned with proper hiſtories 
or allegories well painted, the people being now fo 
well inſtructed as to be out of danger of ſuperſtitious 
abuſes, their minds would be more ſenſibly affected 
than they can poſſibly be without this — means 
of improvement * edification. 
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with the improvement and civilization of 

mankind. While men fed on acorns and the 
ſpontaneous produce of the earth, and were ſheltered 
by caves from the inclemency of the ſeaſons ; and 
while they worſhipped one great inviſible Being, 
without any ſimilitude or repreſentation of him; 
agriculture, architecture, and ſculpture were ulelets 
and unknown. But when the human ſpecies had 
multiplied, and ſocieties had been formed, tillage was 
tound expedient and neceilary, houſes were builr, and 
the ſanctions of religion and the reſtraints of govern- 
ment were employed to promote the happineſs and 
ſecurity oi individuals. It is in ſuch a period of ſo- 
ciety that the arts are invented, and become objects 
of artention. That of ſculpture, in particular, is to 
be deduced, from the groſs and licentious notions 
- Which mien, reſting on their own reflections, are 
found, in early times, to entertain of the Divine 
Being. They aſcribe to him their own weakneſies 
and paſſions, and his figure and attributes they diver- 

lity, as their terror» and their whims dictate, 
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T* E arts and ſciences are intimately connected 
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The art of ſculpture paſſed from the Egyptians, 
together with their religion, to the Greeks. The 
latter were the deſcendants of the former; and the 
ſimilarity of their religious ſentiments, and of their 
earlier ſculptures, offer convincing proofs of their 
connexion. Pauſanias, in the antiquities of Arcadia, 
has made mention of ſtatues, which preſent us with 
the idea of Egyptian figures; as the feet were alinoſt 
Joined, and the hands dependent. 


The interior parts of Greece arrived ſlowly at 


refinement. From plain pillars of ſtone, they firſt 
advanced to faſhion a head; and this repreſentation 
or ſtatue they termed Hermes. Dædalus then diſtin- 
guiſhed the ſexes, and ſeparated the feet. Hitherto 
the materials of ſculpture were wood and argillacious 
earth : the latter they uſed to bake in the ſun, and to 
colour with a red paint. 

The moſt ancient ſtyle of ſculpture is known by 
contours, which are expreflive, but which are fre- 
quently hard and outre, and have ſharp angles. They 


1 


have nothing of that roundneſs and ſoftneſs fo agree- 


able, and fo diſcernible in the works of ſubſequent 
artiſts. The actions too, and attitudes are violent, 


and ſuitable to the genius of heroic times. When 
we reflect on the flow degrees, by which every thing 


human approaches to maturity and excellence, let us 


not be ſurpriſed, that ſeven hundred and thirty years 


clapſed before the art of ſculpture attained to its per- 
In the Perſian invaſion, Greece ſuffered a total 


devaſtation. Her temples and her cities, and almoſt 


every remain of ancicnt art, were deftroyed. Like 
the phoenix, however, the aroſe more reſplendent 


from her aſhes. The ſpoils of the Perſians enriched 
the Athenians, and engaged them to rebuild their 


city with greater magnificence. Artiſis roie up to 


execute their deſigns. The ſtatues of thoſe gallant 


men, who had fallen in defence of their country, 


they 
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they accounted as the molt precious ornaments ; and 
theſe were erected at the public expence, in the mot 
cenſpicuous places. | | 

The encourazement given to ſculpture haſtened 
its progreſs. It approached to that ſublimity, which 
it attained under Phidias, Parhaſius, and other artiſts. 
Nature was no longer copied with too cloſe: an atten- 
tion; and ſculptors improved on the ancient ſtyle, 
which though energetic and e:zact, was diſagreeable, 
and unegracctul, 

The Gymnaiia, and places of public exerciſe, . 
were the great ſchools of the artiſts. From the naked 
forms, which they obſerved in thele, they chiefly 
derived their excellence and fxill, There was alſo a 
circumſtance, introduced by Aſiatie luxury, which 
confiderably contributed to their improvement. The 
practice of caſtrating boys prolonged their youthful- 
nels and beauty, and made them exhibit an equivocal 
mixture ot the ſexes, Female delicacy was ſeen 


united with maſculine juvenility ; and models were 


given for an Apollo, a Bacchus, or a Mercury, 
With regard to {:oddefſes, it was not from one 
beautiful female, but from many, that their repre- 
jentations were taken. It was in this manner, that 
the artiſt formed what is termed divine, or ideal 
beauty. | | 
But notwithſtanding that Phidias, Polyeletes, 
Scopas, Alcamenes, and Myron, acquired a delerved 
reputation in the beit ſtyle of ſculpture, yet Pliny found 
ſomething diſagreeable in their outlines; and Lucian, 
when he deſcribes a compleat beauty, aſcribes to her 
all the graces and perfections, which the different 
artiſts had moſt beautifully expreſſed in their choiceſt 
figures. The graceful ſtyle, or what is termed beau- 
titul nature, continued to be exhibited till the age of 

Alexander the Great. 
Having reached the utmoſt poi.it of excellence of 
which it is capable, ſculpture neceſſarily degenerated 
B 2 and 
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and declined. The Gods and heroes, and the other 
ſubjects of repreſentation, having been diſplayed to 
view under every ſuitable form, and in every proper 


attitude, the love of novelty introduced an extrava- 


nt and unnatural taſte. Deviations were made from 
perfection and nature, and a vitious refinement opened. 
the way to decline and barbariſm. 

The diſtractions which befel Greece from the riſe 
of the Macedonian power, the ſtarting up of num- 
berleſs tyrants in its cities, and the indolence and 
corruption which had debafed its inhabitants, were 
fatal to the arts. They fled for refuge to the courts 
of the Seleucidze in Aſia, and to the Ptolemies in 
Egypt. Apelles, Euclid, Theocritus, and Callima- 
chus, ſought protection and encouragement at Alex- 
 andria, Great numbers of ſtatues were carried into 
that city, in the train of Prolemy Philadelphus, and 
his magnificent tent was adorned with an hundred 
different animals in marble, by the beſt artiſts. The 
wars too, between the Etolians and Acheans, were 
deſtructive to architecture and to ancient ſtatues. 
But the interference of the Romans, it may be ſaid, 
put an end to their diſſentions, and occationed the 
revival of ſculpture and painting. It was not long, 
however, before the arts retreated weſtward to Sicily; 
and there they flouriſhed for a ſhort time. 5 

No mention is made of any artiſt, from the pe- 
riod that Greece became a Roman province, to the 
age of the I'riumvirs. The imprudence of the chiefs 
ct the Achean league, or the jealouſy entertained by 
the Romans ot its power, induced that people to de- 
clare war againit the Acheans. The Greeks were 
defeated near Corinth by Mummius; and, advancing 
into that city, this commarider carried off all the 
ſtatues and paintings with which it was adorned, to 
grace his triumph. The ingenious Comte de Cay- 
jus has remarked on this occaſion, that the Romans 
were much fonder of painting than cf ſculpture ; and 

he 
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he founds his opinion on the number of ſtatues which 
remained in Greece in the age of Pauſanias, and the 
comparative ſcarcity of paintings in that period. 
This preference of the Romans he might have illuſ- 
trated by other examples: Marcus Scaurus, when 
Edile, ordered all the paintings in the temples and 
public ediſices of Sycion to be brought to Rome, for 
arrears due from that city; and Pliny informs us, 
that whole walls were tranſported thither, for the 
ſake of their paintings. 

Rome having become the ſeat of empire, was alſo 
that of arts. Before, however, we examine the pro- 
greſs of ſculpture under the emperors, it may be 
proper to take a view of its previous ſtate and condi- 
tion among this people. | 

It has been aſſerted by ſome writers, that there was 
an ancient Roman ſtyle of ſculpture ; but this po- 
ſition they have not been able to ſupport by any good 
authority. We know from Plutarch and Varro, 
that the laws of Numa permitted not of repreſenta- 
tions of the Deity under a human form ; and that, 
for one hundred and fixty years after that king, there 
were neither temples nor ſtatues at Rome. Tarquin 
the Proud ſent tor an artiſt from the country of the 
Volici, to fabricate a ſtatue of the Olympian Jove 
and other figures; and, we are informed, that the 
wife of the Elder Farquin made her own ſtatue of 
Bronze, and placed it in the temple of the god 
Sang. | 

In the times of the Republic, it has been obſerved 
by Pliny, that it was a great honour for a citizen to 
have a column <rected to him; and that, when fta- 
Tues were ſabſtituted in the room ot theſe, they were 
c.ntined. to the height of three tect. 5 

During the ſecond Punic war, painting was culti- 
vated at Rome, Fabius Picter is mentioned as one 
of the patrons of this art; and we are told, that 
Tiberius Gracchus ordered the temple of Liberty to 
B 3 | | be 
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be painted, to perpetuate the remembrance of his 
victory over Hanno, the Carthaginian. About this 
time too, the Romans forming alliances with the 
Greeks, had opportunities of improving their taſte 
for the fine arts. M:zrceilus, on the reduction of 
Syracuſe, ſent many ſtatues to Rome, which were 
cliſpoſed of in the Capitol; and the conqueſt of An- 
tiochus and Perſeus, giving to the Romans the riches 
of Aſia and Greece, tilled Rome with the moſt va- 
luable productions of art. 

We mult not omit to obſerve, that their neigh- 
bours, the Hetruſcans, appear, from a very early 
period, to have practiſed ſculpture, and to have 
brought it to a tolerabie degree of perfection. The 
genius of this people was gloomy and mclancholy, 
and their worthip and religious uſages partook of their 
character. Of their prietts we may form ſome idea, 
when we remember, that arming themſelves with 
ſerpents and lighted torches, they advanced to attack 
the Romans. The ſepulchral urns among this peo- 
pie uſually repreſented bloody combats ; and their bi- 
lious temperament is ſufficiently conſpicuous, from 
the wars which they waged with Rome. When 
their capital was reduced by Flavius Flaccus, he car- 
ried off from it no leſs than two thouſand itatues. 
Many particulars, relating to the works of their ar- 
tiſts, may be ſeen in Demptter, Cavlus, and Abbe 
Winckeiman ; and to theſe authors we refer our rea- 
ders, and proceed to conſider the progreſs of ſeulp- 
ture under the emperors. 

Pliny n entions Strongylien as a celebrated ſculptor 
under Julius Czfar. At the fame time flourithed 
Timoncius, who excelled in painting; and it is ſaid 
of this emperor, that he paid him twenty-four ta- 
lents for a pi. ce repreſenting Ajax and Medea. Ar- 
chenlaus's celigns were then alſo in the higheſt eſ- 
timation, and Pure! naſed at immeuſe prices. But, 
th̃ugh there exiſted many excellent artiſts at this 


period 
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period, it is remarkable that there has not come 
down to us a genuine head of Cæſar. We have ma- 
ny that are aſcribed to him, but none that agree 
with his coins. 

Auguſtus, who embelliſhed Rome at the expence 
of the whole empire, cauſed the ſtatues of the toun- 
ders of the city, and of thoſe celebrated men who 
had contributed to the glory of the nation, to be 
erected in the portico of the Forum. Of this age, 
there are many pretended ſtatues; thoſe, in particu- 
lar, of Auguſtus, Livia, and Cleopatra. The ty- 
ranny of Tiberius was not favourable to the arts ; 
and of Caligula, we are told, that he ordered all the 
ſtatues ſet up by Auguttus, to be thrown down, and 
made his own head to be placed on the fineſt ſtatues 
of the gods. Nero was inſatiable in collecting ſta- 
tues: From the ſingle temple at Delphos, he took 
away five hundred in bronze. It is probable, that 
the Apollo Belvedere, and the Borgheſe Gladiator, 
were brought to Rome at this time. Veſpaſian loved 
merit, and encouraged it. He adorned the temple of 
Peace, Which he had built, with the beſt paintings he 
could procure. Under his reign, Cornelius Pinus, 
and Accius Priicus, are mentioned as celebrated. 
painters. 

The ſpirit and good taſte of the Romans revived 

under TI rajan. Ariſteas and Papias, who enjoyed 
the advantages of his adminiſtration, were excellent 
feulptors, His column, executed by Apollodorus,_ 
1s a monument that would have done. honour to 
any age; nor is his arch at Ancona lets deſerving of 
admiration. Hadrian, who was hiinfelf an arti, 
gave the highcil eucouragement to. ſculpture. He 
rebuilt and adorned Athens, and almoſt all the Gre-. 
cian Cities, and gave them back their liberty : but 
no influerice or encouragement could reſtore to them 
the tublime manner of former ages. The produc-. 
tions cf the chiſſel, like thoſe of the pen, were 


filled 
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filled with minutiæ and prettineſſes, and ſhone with 
the glare of falſe ornaments. 

About this time Pauſanias travelled through many 
of the principal cities of Greece; and, trom his 
works, which are a very valuable remain of antiqui- 
ty, we may collect fome curious facts with regard to 
tae ſtate ot ſ-ulpture in this country. He mentions 
2827 ſtatues, beſides others not particularly enume- 
rated: ſome were leis than the life. There were 
thirty-three coloffal, ot which three were of wood, 
and the reſt of bronze; and there were thirty-two 
equeſtrian figures. Of wood, there were ſeventy- 
four ; one ot plaiſter, two or three of ſtone, two of 
iron, one of gold, a few of filver, ſome of ivory, 
ſome of braſs, and the reit of marble. "There were 
fifty baſs-reliets ; twenty-four chariots, drawn by 
two or four horſes, of bronze; above forty bronze 
tigers, lions, horſes, and oxen; with a peacock or 
gold, and feathers of precious ſtones, which was a 
preſent from Hadrian, | 

What is remarkable, in ſuch a number of ſtatues, 


this author mentions but one as a copy, and that 


was a Cupid of Menodorvs, after Praxiteles. How- 
ever ſurpriſing this may appear, we have no reaſon 
to qucſtion his veracity. Greece might well be cal- 
led the Temple of the Arts, and every part of it a 
mott {i;perb gallery. Who would have thought, 
that a country fo omen pillaged, could ſtill contain 
ſuch a number of original performances. Beſide the 
foregoing account, Paufanias gives a relation of ſeven 
hundted and tizirteen temples, without reckoning al- 
tars, chapels, trealur.es of provinces, porticos, and 
trophies, with Which the cities of Greece were em- 

belliſhed. | 
From this period the arts declined with a rapid 
rogreſs. Pliny, Suetonius, and Lamp: i.iius, inform 
us, that the Romans, in re{-atmeat of the tyrar.ny 
and cruelty of their bad princes, touk eff the heads 
from 
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from their ſtatues after their deceaſe, and ſet up thoſe 
of their ſucceſſors; and this, by the way, we may 
remark with Caylus, is the reaſon why a greater 
number of buſts than ſtatues and other Roman an- 
tiques have come down to us. 

To the foregoing ſketch of the hiſtory of ſculp- 
ture, we ſhall ſubjoin a few obſervations on the fub- 
ject of collecting antiques. | 

A previous knowledge of the rudiments, or firſt 
principles of any art or ſcience, is thought abſolutely 
neceſſary to our arriving at perfection in it; but 
every one who is able to purchaſe antiques, fancies 
that he is a judge of them. A few terms of v:rts 
are acquired, and confidence or rank ſupplies the 
deficiency of taſte and of knowledge. 


The connoiſſeur, however, ſhould found his repu- | 


tation on reading, deſigning, and experience. The 
firſt will inform him of the uſages, opinions, and 
manners of ancient nations: an ability to deſign 
with tolerable accuracy, will enable him to diſcover 
the ſtyle of each people, and the variations of it: 
and an acquaintance with the beſt productions of 
art, will ſtrengthen and confirm his acquiſitions from 
reading and deſigning. How ſhamefully collectors 
have been defective in theſe particulars, may be ſeen 
from the following inſtances, which are remarked by 
Winckelman. = 
Pinaroli, when he would diſcover the country of 
the artiſt who made the equeſtrian ſtatue of Marcus 
Aurelius, finds a hint of it in the tuft of hair that 
adorns the horſe's head: as that ſeemed to bear ſome 
reſemblance to an owl, he concluded that he muſt 
bave been an Athenian, In the villa Borgheſe there 
is a famous marble ſtatue, which many have ſup- 
poſed to be Egyptian from the air of the head: it 
was made, however, by Bernini. Maffei and Mont- 
faucon call the Mars, in the villa Medici, an antique; 
but it is known to be the work of John of Bologna. 
'The 
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The ſame antiquaries aſcribe to Polycletes a very in- 
different ſtatue in the palace Pitti at Florence, which 
is more than half repaired. NMontfaucon pronounces 
a {mall figure of Sleep, in the villa Borgheſe, of great 
antiquity, though dune by Algardi; and, what is 
very extraordinary, he makes the two vaſes by its 
ſide have a reference to the figure, and ſuppoſes that 
they contained a ſoporific liquor; whereas Silvio de 
Veletri made them merely tor ornaments. In the 
ſame villa, Caſtor or Pollux holds a ſtick or a roller, 
which Montfaucon ſuppoſes was in alluſion to hor!:- 
races. Mercury, in the villa Ludovici, holds ſuch 
another roller; but this the learned Benedictine con- 
feſſes limſelf unable to explain. He did not perceive 
that theſe were modern additions. Wright is cer- 
tain that the muſical inſtrument in the hand of 
Apollo, in the villa Negroni, is a real antique; and, 
to corroborate his opinion, he adduces the teſtimony 


of Mr. Addiſon, who mentions tuch an inſtrument. 


in the hands of a little ancient figure in the Floren- 


tine gallery. Theſe authors, however, are both 


miſtaken : Bernini made the former inſtrument, and 
the latter was caſt from it. In like manner, the 


head of Apollo crowned with laurel, and thoſe ot 


Narciſſus, the Phrygian Priett, the Sitting Matron, 
Venus Genitrix, Diana, and Bacchus, in the Grand 
Duke's collection, and exhibited by Gori in the 
Muſeum Florentinum, are known to be modern. 
Pinaroli gives us two ſtatues : the one he calls Her- 
ſilia, the wife of Romulus, and the other Venus; 
and theſe, it is ſingular, are ſaid, in the catalogue 
of the Cardinal Poligaac, and in the old one of the 
Earl of Pembroke, to belong to Lucretia and Cæſar, 
and to have been made ad vivum. It would ſeem, 


that there is no abſurdity too groſs for collectors, 


and that there is no truth to be expected trom houſe- 
catalogues. Among the ſtatues of Lord Pembroke, 


engraved by Cary Creed, there are four, which are 


ſaid 


by 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
' 
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ſaid to be executed by a Greek artiſt, named Cleo- 
menes. Our credulity, however, according to Abbe 
Winckelman, muſt be exceſſive, if we can believe 
that Marcus Curtius on horſeback was the work of 
a ſculptor ſent from Corinth to Rome by Polybius. 
There intervened, between theartiſt and the hiſtorian, no 
leſs a period than two hundred years ; and it would not 
be more abſurd to affirm, that Polybius ſent Cleomenes 
to Wilton to execute this ſtatue. On this occaſion 
Winckelman gives us the following anecdote : Car- 
dinal Polignac found ten ſtatues without heads at 
a country-houſe near Freſcati ; and it was ſuggeſted 
to his eminence, that they made a group which re- 
preſented Lycomedes' family and Achilles, who was 
dreſſed in women's clothes. The fancy was ftriking, 
and was immediately adopted. The Eleves of the 
Fre ch ſchool were employed to make heads for the 
ſtatues, which they did, and gave them ſmart coun- 
tenances too, ſays the Abbe: leur donnerent des vi- 


ſages a la mode, /clon leur coutume. The head of 


the pretended Lycomedes was made after that of the 
celebrated Baron Stoſche This group fold at a great 
price, and was extolled as a piece of admirable ſeulp- 

ture. | 
It connoiſſeurs make ſuch unpardonable miſtakes 
with regard to the ſtyle and country of ſtatues and 
buſts, what are we to expect when they come to 
affix names to them? „ have left, ſays Winck- 
ce elman, in his preface to Stoſche's cabinet, many 
& heads without a name, not being diſpoſed to 
% jmitate Fulvius Urſinus and Bellori, who call 
“ every meagre old head an Antiſthenes, becaule 
„ that philoſopher died of a conſumption. What 
ce the apolile ſaid upon another occaſion, is applica- 
„ble here: Let us not ſeek te be too wiſe, If we are 
© ignorant of the names of many portraits of Titian 
and Vandyke, and other eminent painters, co- 
„% temporary 


1 

* temporary with our fathers, how is it poſſible to 
„ know ſo many antique heads, the originals of 
* which are removed from us ſo many centuries ? 
« And yet it is too great an inſtance ot ſelf-denial, 
<« for a collector not to give a name to every pal- 
<< try fragment!“ This filly humour occaſioned 
that ſenſible and arch obſervation of Mr. Walpole, ' 
in his Anecdotes of Painting: Many a prince and 
philoſopher have been metamorphoſed mts divinities. 
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DES PEMBROCHIANE : 
Or, a Cniricart Account of the 
STATUES, BUSTOS, RELIEVOS, 
| PAINTINGS, MEDALS, 
AND OTHER 
CURIOSITIES axv ANTIQUITIES 
A T 
WILTON-HOUSE. 
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ILTON is a town of great antiquity, 
and is ſituated at the conflux of the Nad- 
der and Willy. From the latter it re- 
ceived the name of Willytown or Wilton. 
In Latin, it is called Ellandunum. 

Not long after the ſettlement of the Saxons in 
England, Cerdic, one of their princes, made it the 
capital of his dominions. But its chief ornament 
was its abbey, which was of the Benedictine order ; 
and which was founded by Edgar, Egbert, or Alfred: 
for to each of theſe it is aſeribed by records in the 
Monaſticon Anglicanum, and in Willis's Mitred 
Abbeys. | | 

The firſt eſtabliſhment of the monaſtery was for 
| twelve nuns ; but grants of land and other donations 
having conſiderably increaſed its wealth, the number 
was augmented to twenty-ſix, by Egwina, the con- 
ſort of King Alfred. It continued to flouriſh in its 
C ſtate 
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ſtate and condition, till the reformation; at which 
period, the eccleſiaſtical commiſſioners, on the ſur- 
rendry of Cicely Bodenham, laſt lady abbeſs, “ be- 
ſtowed its revenue on Henry VIII. 

Wilton, according to Leland, had once twelve 
parochial churches, though it has now but one ; and 
Hollingſhead has dated its decay from the build- 


ing of Harnham bridge by Bithop Bincham; as 


travellers were then induced to go to New-Sarum, 'as 
the neareſt way to the welt. 


Henry VIII. on the diſſolution of the monaſteries, | 


| beſtowed on Sir William Herbert, firſt carl of Pem- 
broke, the houſe and ſite of Wilton-abbey, and the 
lands belonging to it. This monarch was fond of 


pomp and magnificence ; and his nobility having im- | 


bibed his expenſive taſte, the ſpoils of the church 
enabled them to imitate his example. Lord Pem- 
broke engaged Hans Holbein to deſign a palace for 
him ; and the elegant porch leading into the veſtibule 


was executed under the inſpection of this eminent 


artiſt, It is ornamented at the top with emblema- 


tical figures; and in the niches round it are the heads | 


of Edward VI. of Lord and Lady Pembroke, and 
of ſome of their children. Theſe decorations, it is 
alſo probable, were the work of Holbein, + who did 
not die 'ti]] the year 1554. 

The fide, of which the hall makes a part, having 
been conſumed by fire, was ſumptuouily rebuilt, 
from a deſign of Inigo Jones; and is remarkable for 
the fine diſpoſition and elegant proportion of the 
rooms. The garden-front is adorned at the top 


March 25, 1539. | | 

+ It has been remarked of this eminent painter, that he uſed 
enerally to handle the pencil with his leit hand. The fame thing 
— been faid of Mozzo of Antwerp ; and it has been objcrve:t of 
Amigo Aſpertino and Ludovico Cangiagio, that tiey worked 
equally well with both hands. It is alſo to be obſerved of Hulbein, 
that he was the fuſt reformer of the Gothic yle of architecture in 

England. | | 
| | with 
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with a variety of ornamental figures : in the centre is 


a Victory, firting on a globe with her ſymbols ; and 
at equal diſtances, Cupids and other ſtatues. The 
gardens are not laid out in the fineſt taite : the lawn 
is handſome ; and the bridge, from Palladio's deſign, 
is a model of Italian architecture. The rock-bridge, 
and fall of water, by Chambers, have a tine effect, 
and greatly improve a ſpot, which would not other- 
wiſe claim much attention. The piazza, making the 
front of the ſtables, and the {table-bridge, were de- 
ſigned by Inigo Jones. On a hill, which riſes rather 
too ſuddenly from the river, is a triumphal arch, by 
Chambers; and upon it is a mutilated equeſtrian 
ſtatue of Marcus Aurelius. Not far from thence is 
an arcade, from a model of Inigo Jones, and the 
engine-houſe, which has an ornamented front. From 
the windows of Jones's front are fine views of Sa- 
liſbury cathedral, and part of the city; Clarendon 
park, and other contiguous places. 


In the Curt, before the grand front of this ſuperb 


manſion, is a Granite column, with a ſtatue of Venus 


on the top of it; both purchaſed from the Arundel 
collection. | 

Mr. Evelyn, who bought them at Rome for Lord 
Arundel, was told by the Italian antiquaries, that 
this column ſupported anciently the ſtatue of Venus 
Genetrix, and had been fet up by Julius Cæſar before 
the temple ot that Goddeſs, from whom he claimed 
to be deſcended. It was added, that Cæſar had 
brought them from Egypt, where they had been 
erected to the oriental Deity Ailarte, the fame with 
the Grecian Venus; and to put the matter bey nd 
all doubt, he was ſhewn five letters upon the upber 
fillet of the column, which, it was athrmed, being 
read from the right hand ro the left, and having the 
proper vowels fupplicd, n.ade Aſtarte. 
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This intelligence, which impoſed on Mr. Evelyn,® 
was tranſmitted by him, with the column and ſtatue, 
to the Earl of Arundel. It was even inſerted in his 
lordthip's catalogue; and from thence it was tran- 
ſcribed into that of Lord Pembroke. 

But, whence, it may be aſked, had the connoiſſeurs 
of medern Italy the account of Cæſar's bringing 
this column from Egypt, or of its having then the 
ſtatue of Aſtarte on its top? To theſe particulars, 
we are well aſſured, no ſatisfactory anſwer can be 
given. It may be curious, notwithſtanding, to ex- 
amine more minutely this magnified curioſity. 

1. Granite, of which this column conſiſts, is com- 
mon in Egypt, in Italy, in Spain, ard in other 
countries. The Egyptian is of two kinds; a ſtrong 
or a pale red, + and a pure or a leſs intenſe black. 
The Italian has ſmall blackiſh ſpots on a whitiſh 
ground; —of this ſort is the preſent column. 

2. If the fillets above and below on this column, 

and the proportion of its leſſening in the diameter, 
are compared with the chapter of Pliny, f cited in the 
margin, it will appear to have been one of the pillars 
of a ſmall Roman temple. 

3. The letters on the fillet are evidently a forgery : 
for they have been compared with Bernard's table of 
oriental and occidental alphabets, lately improve:t by 
Dr. Morton, and with the Greek alphabets exhibited 
by Dr. Sharp; || and it can with truth be atfirmed,? 
that the word Aſtarte cannot be made out frum them 
in the moſt diſtant manner. 


* Vide the article Evelyn, in Biog. Britan. 

+ « Le Granit eſt de deux tortes differentes ; le Granit noir, 
4 ou noiràtre; le Granit rouge, ou rov:-atre. Les trois plus 
% grandes ſtatues Egyptiennes du Capitolle, font de cette der- 
6+ nicre «fpece de Granit. Whiuckehnan Hiſt, de V'Art, pug. 

(6. . | 
"1 Pifcor. lib. 36. cap. 23. 

Cn the ſtrudure, &c. of the Greek tongue, in fine, 


If 
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If theſe conſiderations were not ſufficient to over- 
throw the common opinion about this column and 
ttatue, it might be thewn from Selden,* that Aſtarte 
was purely a Syrian Deity, and was never admitted 
into the Egyptian mytbology. | 

Though this column is by no means fo ancient as 
is pretended, it muit be allowed, notwithſtanding, to 
be extremely elegant. It is thirteen feet and an halt 
high, twenty-two inches in diameter, and diminiſhes 
ſcarce two inches at the top. It is here ſet up with a 
Corinthian capital and baſe. The ſtatue of Venus is 
of lead; and the Goddeſs appears in an inclined mo- 
deſt attitude. 85 


In the Front of the Houſe, there appear, in niches, 
two Egyptian ſtatues, which, according to the com- 
n. on catalogue, are of black marble. But we mutt 
obſerve, that inſtead of being of marble, they are 
venecred with a poor fort of ilate; a circumſtance, 
which can clearly be collected from obſerving the im- 
preſſion and damage, which they have received in 
different places from the weather. The garments on 
their ſhoulders are of a different colour, their toes are 
ſeen at the bottom, and their hands are concealed in 
their dreſs. On the ſubject of Egyptian figures, the 
ingenious Comte de Caylus has given us the rullow- 
ing very uleful remark : *+ When the feet appear, 
t no matter whether joined or ſeparated, the perſons 

repreſented are prieſts ; and when the feet are con- 
cealed, or enveloped, they are divinities.” + 


In the Middle of the Inner Court, is a pedeſtal, on 
which there is a horſe rampant, as large as the life. 


De Dis Syris, pag. 131. | | 
+ © Les figures qui ont les pieds nuds, joints ou ſepares, il 
1 n'importe, doivent etre des pretres; & par la meme raiſon, 

« cette figure, dont les pieds ſont envelloppes & reunis, etant une 
4% divinite.“ Recueil, tom. 4. pag. 7. | 
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In four niches round the pedeſtal are four ſtatues. 
The firſt is mentioned in the common catalogue, as 
a Diana, becauſe there is a half- moon on its head. 
It bears, however, no other attribute of the Goddeſs; 
and I am thereby induced to ſuſpect, that the head is 
modern. The figure is cloathed, and in her right 
band holds a tympanum, with a broad border, in 
which there are holes, for the purpoſe of faſtening 


Ves. On her left fide ſtands a vaſe. From theſe 


particulars, it would feem, that the ſtatue was in- 
tended to repreſent a Bacchanal, or the wife of 
Faunus, as deſcribed by Spon. “ 

In the next niche, Venus is picking a thorn out of 
her foot. This alludes to the following fable: 

Venus, it is faid, tenderly loved the ſhepherd A- 
donis from his infancy. As he grew up, the chace 
became his delight, and he uſed to engage with the 
| fierceſt animals. The goddeſs, alarmed for his ſafe- 
ty, endeavoured, but in vain, to divert his thoughts 
to milder amuſements, Mars, who was no ſtranger 


to his paſſion for hunting, reſolved to rid himſelf of 


ſo formidable a rival; one day, therefore, while A- 
donis purſued with eagerneſs his favourite ſport, this 
jealous deity ſent out a huge boar, which deſtroyed 
him. Venus, perceiving his danger, haſtened to his 
relief; and, as ſhe paſſed through the thickets, a 
roſe-thorn wounded her foot : the picked it out, (in 
which action ſhe is here repreſented) and the blood 
that dropped on the roſe from the wound, changed 
it from a + pale to its preſent beautiful tint. n 

| n 


* Miſcellan. Erud. Antiq. pag. 25. 
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In the Grand Duke's gallery * there is a ſtatue of 
Venus in the fame action, but in a different atti- 


' tude: the is there ſitting. This is neither ſo na- 
| tural, nor fo agreeable to the ſtory, as the poſture. 
cf our ſtatue. The expreſſion of pain in the coun- 


tenance of the goddeſs is admirable. 

The next ſtatue is Venus holding a ſhell in her 
right hand, and in her left the tail of a dolphin. 
Statius + has told us, that this goddeſs failed to her 


beloved Cyprus in a conch-ſhell. Theſe ſhells were 


extremely þ light and beautiful, and produced pearl, 
of which female ornaments were made. The blow- 


ing of them made a part of the nuptial muſic, ac- 


cording to Moſchus.| The dolphin was ſuppoſed to 
be the moſt intelligent of fiſhes, and on that ac- 
count was 4 why by Neptune in kis amours with 
Amphytrite. 5 For the ſame reaſon, perhaps, it 
was an attendant on Venus; or it might be em- 
ployed as a ſymbol, to ſhew the extent of her power, 
which pervades the watry element. _ 
The laſt ſtatue is Venus and Cupid. He is beg- 
cing tor his quiver, which ſhe keeps from him. The 
exprethon is natural and delicate. 
2 lamentation of Venus for Adonis is well deſcribed by 
vids ; | 
— Pariter , parit 1/ 
Rupit, & in. mT — 8 
Met. lib. 10. 
| * See Richardſon's account of the ſtatues in Italy and France, 


Ws. 
F + Haec & ceruleis, mecum conſurgere digna 
Flactibus, & nofira potuit confidere concha. 


: | Sylv. lib. 1. 
4 Martial compares the levity of Gallies to them; 
Lewior, O conchis, Galle, Cytheriacis. 


[| KexAoigw HAD Yapior fg vori. 
$ Banizr's Mythology, vol. 11. p. 497. 
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Gn cnc Side F the Gateway, is the buſt of the Ro- | 


man conſul Anobarbus. And, 


On the other Side, is an altar of Bacchus, around 
which there are ſeveral things worthy of attention, 
The prieſt holds a pine-apjle in his hand, and a 
panther follows him, and two prieſteſſes with diſhe- 
velled hair, and their garments flying. The apple 
and “ panther are ſymbols of this god's Indian ex- 
pedition and conqueſts. Round the altar is an + in- 
ſcription in old Greek characters, being part of an 
hymn to that deity, which bears evident marks of a 
very diſtant antiquity, The letters, as their form 
indicates, are antique; and the god is not cal- 
led Bacchus, but Dionyſus, under which appellation 
we find him mentioned by the moſt ancient authors. 
It ſuppoſes him beautiful, and || ſo he is always re» 


_ * Ipſe racemiſeris frontem circundatus uwvis 
Pampineis agitat wvelatam jrondibus haftam : 
Nuem circa tigres, ſimulacraque inania lyncum, 
Piftarumgue jacent fera corpora fantheraurum. | 
| Ovid. Metam. lib. 3. 
+ Mimi Act. ayaauyucFor, Barxirope Sac. 
Canamus Dionyſum, fulchri jermem, Bacchator:m, flav.-cunum. 


I Kicooxcuny Arco tfic ROT ede 
| Orpheus. 
Hyw Ag Tas 77» & ©:Caws e 


Alcvsgog. Euripid. in Bacch's. 
Tibi inconſumpta juventas ; 
Tu puer æteruus; tu jorme/iſunus alto g 


Conſpiceris cœlo. 
Ovid Metamorph. lib. 4. 
In like manner the moderns have conceived of him, as Winc- 
kelman molt beautifully expreſſes it :=* La face de Bacchus eſt 
« c:}le d' un jeune homme qui atteint les I: mites du printemps de 
4 la vie & de I advul-fcence, dans qui la fenfation de la volup- 


« te commence a germer comme le tendre bouton d'une plante, 
66 
66 


Pun ſonge flatteur dont il raſſemhle les images en commencant 
« a fe reconnoitre: {es traits ſont pleins de douceur, mais fon ame 
« rejoue ne fe repand pas fur tout ſon viſage.“ Fhit. de Art 
chez les Anciens, pag. 273. 


preſented 


ui enfin moitie endormi & moitié eveille, fort doucement - 
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preſented. The epithet Bacchator, marks his pre- 
ſiding over ebriety and intemperance; which former- 
ly, as well as at preſent, were too often the cauſes 
of diviſion and violence. He is called yellow or au- 
burne haired. This was eſteemed as a mark of parti- 
cular beauty * among the ancient Greeks. Even 
among the Romans it was ſo much admired, that 
the emperor Verus,+ we are told, ſcattered ſprigs of 


gold through his hair, to give it a yellower bril- 


liancy. 

>» two niches are two ſtatues. The firſt is Atys 
clad as a woman. Of this deity, there is, per- 
haps, no better account, than that which is given 
by Lucian. This author has obſerved, that he was 
an Indian by birth, and that he firſt inſtituted the 
rites to Rhea or Cybele ; that theſe he eſtabliſhed in 
Lydia, Samothrace, and Phrygia; and that Rhea, 
the more firmly to ſecure him, caſtrated him; after 
which, he aſſumed a female form and dreſsf. The 


other ſtatue is Autumn, with the proper ſymbols. 


In the Perch, are the buſts of 
Hannibal, the famous Carthaginian general. 
The emperor Peſcennius Niger. 

Albinus, the conſul. 
Miltiades, the Athenian captain. 


Pallas, in Homer, ſeizes Achilles by his yellow hair: 
Zavbns by 2475 as Lhnaeiwa, Il. 1. 
Cornelius Gallus has an elegant turn to our purpoſe: 
Anne coma ex auro flaya e tibi gentia ? an auri 
Ex ipſa magis cft bractea flava coma? | 
In the hymn of Orpheus to Bacchus, before cited, the nymphs- 
that educated hun are ſaid to be Hex. 
+ Ducitur tantum habuifſe curam capillorum flavorum, ut et 
caßiti auri rrmenta iuſpergeret, quo magis coma lluminata fla- 
De, ceret. Capito). in Vero. 


1 De Dea Syria, and Banicr's Mythology, book iti. ch. 3. 
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Before we proceed farther, it may be proper, once 
for all, to remark in this place, that when we ob- 
ſerve, that a ſtatue or buſt has been repaired, we 
mean, that the head or other parts of it have been 
broken, and are ſupplied with different marble or 
materials. This, indeed, is applicable to almoſt 
every antique in the preſent collection. Amidſt the 
intinite number of heads, and other remains of an- 
cient ſtatues, which are at Rome, and in other 
places of Italy, the connoiſſeur or the collector may 
ealily find thoſe particular parts that are neceſſary to 
complete his figures; and when this is done, there 
is no difficulty in affixing names to them. 


In the Veſtibule, are the buſts of 
Pindar, the Greek lyric poet. 
_ Theophraſtus, the naturaliſt. 
lotaphe, wife of Antiochus Comagena. 
Lyfimachus, one of Alexander's captains. 


1 riphina, wite of Antiochus, the eighth king of 


Sy — 
Vibiug Va TY, a Roman ſenator, 
— of Gordian. 
Agrippina, wife of Germanicus. 
Ariſtophanes, the comic poet. 
Caligula, the Roman emperor. 


Almoſt all theſe heads have been repaired ; that of 


Sabina, in particular, is perfectly in a modern taſte. 
Here are likewiſe two columns of Peacock marble. 
'Fhey have a white ground, with purple ſpots, and 
are fluted. Each is nine feet and ſeven inches high ; 
and they appear to have been taken from an ancient 
Columbarium. At the top there are holes to put 


athes in, and they had urns, which lerved them for 


capitals, 
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In the Middle of the Veſtibule, is a colfoſſal Apollo, 
from the Juſtiniani gallery. He is reſting on a lau- 
re!, which is adorned with elegant ſculpture. 


In the Great Hall, is a piece of ſculpture, which 
the common catalogue has deſcribed in theſe terms: 
«© A pantheon, having the ſymbols of three divini- 
ties: a cornucopia With fruit for Vertumnus; out of 
it, grapes for Bacchus; and ears of corn for Ceres. 


The figure is a comely man, in the prime of his age 


and ſtrength, without any beard, and therefore is 
probably an Apollo, larger than the life.“ 

We mult obſerve, however, that we think it im- 
proper to conſider this piece as a pantheon, or as re- 
lating to ſeveral deities: for the cornucopia with fruit, 
grapes, and ears of corn, applies very well to Ver- 
tumnus, who, though it was his general province 
to preſide over gardens, uſed ſometimes to aſſume 
the form of a reaper or mower, and ſometimes of a 
vine-dreſfer.* It is obſervable too, that this divi- 
nity is commonly reprelented as beautiful, and with- 
cut a beard, 

The ſtatue of Didia Clara, daughter to the em- 
peror Didius Julianus. This prince' purchaſed the 
empire from the ſoldiery when he was old ; and was 
flain by them in the ſecond month of his reign. 
Lampridius + informs us, that his wife, Manlia Scan- 
tilla, and his daughter, Didia Clara, were honoured 
with the appellation of Auguſtz. Hence this figure 
holds a ſenatorial roll, which was a mark of high 
rank and dignity. 

The buſt of Marcus Aurelius. 

The ſtarue of Antinous, the favourite of Hadrian. 
He was extremely beautiful, and died in Egypt, going 

* Banier's Mythol. book iii. ch. 6. 

+ Uxor ejus Manlia Scantilla, & filia ejus Didia Clara, Aitzuſflie 
ſunt affellate. 
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up the Nile with that emperor. He was deified under 
the name of Antinous Jacchus, as may be ſeen in a 
fine medal in Haym. * In the preſent ſtatue, there 
is nothing remarkable: the head, body, and arms 
have been repaired. 

The next buſt is faid, in the common catalogue, 
to be Cleopatra, the ſiſter of Alexander the Great: 
but if we remember right, that monarch had no ſiſter 
of that name. The Cleopatra + here meant, was 
the daughter of Ptolemy Philometer, king of Egypt, 
who gave her in marriage to Alexander the Firſt, king 
of Syria. Alexander, however, having ſecretly en- 
deavoured to betray Ptolemy, that prince took from 


him his daughter, and beſtowed her on Demetrius 


Nicanor. Cleopatra afterwards married Antiochus, 
the brother of Nicanor. She was the daughter of a 
king, the wife of three kings, and the mother of two. 

A Sarcophagus, adorned with two Cupids in alto 
relievo, feſtoons of flowers, and animals. Euterpe, 
the muſe, fits on it in a very curious antique ſeat, 
holding a flute, to ſhew that ſhe invented wind- 
muſic. f 

The buſt of Portia, the wife of Brutus. She was 
the daughter of Portius Cato, who gave her in mar- 
riage to that celebrated republican. After the battle 


of Philippi, Brutus, that he might not fall into the 


hands of his enemies, prevailed on Strato, his friend, 
ro diſpatch him; and Portia, as ſoon as ſhe received 
mtelligence of his fate, put an end to her life. 
Though th:s buſt bears the name of Portia, we 
are at a loſs to conceive, how it can refer to that lady. 
The perſon who aſcribed it to her, did not ſurely at- 
tend to the ancient Roman dreſs. A necklace, a me- 


» Teſor. Brit. vol. 2. pag. 21 

+ Joſeph. Antiquit. 2 >» a | 

] Dulcitogurs calamos Euter pe flatious urget. Auſon. Idyl. 20. 
She is tern with two flutes on a gem, in Stoſche's collection, 
pag. 210. | 
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dal, and a diadem, were unknown as female orna- 


ments during the times of the republic ; and if they 
had been known, they would not have been worn 
Cato's daughter and Brutus's wife. They favour 
more of the degenerate ages; and we find them, ac- 
cordingly, on the latter empreſſes; one of whom this 
buſt certainly repreſents. 

The Comte de Caylus, in the ſecond volume of his 
collections, exhibits a buſt, with a ſimilar head-dreſs, 
and judges it to be about the age of Sabina os Plotina 
a period when ſuch faſhions were common. 

A ſmall antique ſtatue of AEſculapius, in an excel- 
lent taſte. The god has a large beard and head of 
hair, and a mild countenance. The two laſt particu- 
lars, if, in place of the natural hair, we ſubſtitute a 


full- bottomed periwig, ſeem characteriſtic of the mo- 


dern practitioners of medicine. This reverend ap- 
pearance, and the ignorance too often concealed under 
it, could not eſcape the ſatirical pen of Lucian. * 
Our deity holds in his left hand a ſtick, with a ſer- 
pent twiſted round it. P When Ogulnius went to 
Epidaurus to bring this god to Rome, he appeared, 
it is ſaid, under this ſhape. Pliny gives another rea- 
ſon, why the ſerpent is the attribute of this deity. 


The ancient phy ficians, he has obſerved, made great 


® My atdeghesg es crytvesog wy . raura Cabunu- 
ora X26 EUYEVEIOY WTWL νν EXwy Tor A In Tragardo. 


The pecullarities of ZEſculapius are thus mentioned by Ovid, 
in lis had of the firſt — of this deity into Rome ; 
eus in ſomnis opifer confiftere viſus; 
| ———— quali in æde 
Eſſ folet, baculumgue tenens agref e finiftrg : 
Coſuriem longæ extra deducere barbey 
Et placia taies emttere pectore voces. 
Pone metus : deu; jurulacrague noftra relinguam: 
Hunc 1 „ entem, bacu-um qui nexibus ambit, 
Perſpice, 4% % u, Uiju ut cognoſcere poſſes : 


Vertar in bun; ſed major ere: tan uſque vlile nor 
I quantu.a . verti caleſtia cor pera debeut. Met. 15. 


uſe 
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uſe of this animal in their practice. But it ſeems to 
have been reſer ved for the ingenuity of the Comte de 
Caylus, “ to give a ſatisfactory ſolution of this matter, 
It is well known, ſays he, that the phyſicians, in 
c early ages, compoſed the medicines they preſcribed : 
“ hence they were obliged to apply to chemiſtry ; and 
“ having diſcovered, by many experiments, that li- 
« quors ſeparated by heat muſt neceſfarily circulate 
e many times, before they can depoſit their phlegm 
ec and groſſer parts, nature, as it were, preſented to 
«© them an animal, whoſe figure was emblematical of 
c ſuch an operation. Whether then Eſculapius was 
« the inventor of the alembic, or rather employed it 
« with ſucceſs, (for I am apt to think it was in uſe 
« before his time) I am perſuaded that the ſerpent 
ce is attributed to him as a poſitive ſymbol drawn 
« from theſe operations. In the courſe of time, the 
« figure taken from the animal, was made the ani- 
« mal itſelf.” 

The buſt of Julia Mamæa. She was the daughter 
of Julia M:fa, ſiſter of Soemias, the mother of 
Heliogabalus, wife of Varius, and the mother of 


Alexander Severus. During the minority of her ſon, 


the adminiſtered public affairs with great applauſe ; 
and Euſebius 4 has ſpoken of her as a woman of ſignal 
piety and virtue. 


A ſmall ſtatue of Meleager. The other ſtatues of 


this hero, and the coins, in which he is repreſented, 

have ſome particular attribute which diſtinguiſhes 

him. Here he appears in the attitude, and with the 

ſtrength of an athleta, or boxer. The ſculpture is 

good : the head, feet, body and arms have been 

repaired. i 
* Recueil, tom. 2. pag. 277. 


+ Mamaa mulier, fi qua alia, wirlute & pietate ſpeftatifima, 
ita & moribus comprimss religioſa. Lib. 6. cap. 15. 


The 
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The buſt of Nero. This head bears not the moſt 
diſtant reſemblance to the profile on the coins of this 
emperor. In theſe, he is not repreſented as hand- 
ſome ; but he is by no means ſo ugly, as he is here. 
The little Cupids at the bottom have been highly 
valued ; but it does not appear to us, that they have 
much merit, or indeed, that there is any thing worthy 
of attention in the buſt. 

A Sarcophagus. In front, are a man and a wo- 
man, half lengths. At one end are a lion and an 
unicorn ; at the other, a lion and a boar. There are 
two maſks at the bottom; the one with hair; the 
other with a veil over the upper part. There is alſo 
repreſented, a female warrior, kneeling, and as de- 
fending herſelf in battle. It is ſurpriſing, that the 
common catalogue ſhould call the buckler here, a 
half-moon, which is an. oval; and ſhould term that 
a buſkin, ® which is a halt-boot, with part of it 
turned down. OD 
The buſt of Lucilla, the daughter of Antoninus, 
and the wife of Lucius Verus. In the common ca- 
talogue, the is ſaid to be the wife of Alius. 
2 ſtatue of Mercury, with his purſe and pe- 

us. 

A buſt of Apollo: the head has been repaired. 

A copy of the Medicean Venus, by Wilton. It is 
not eaſy to aſſign a reaſon, why Gori, + and the Ita- 
lian connoiſſeurs, ſhould call the original ſtatue, in 
the Grand Duke's gallery, Venus Anaduomene, or 
riſing from the ſea, when ancient writers have repre- 


* An exact antiquarian gives the following account of the 
buſkin and boot :—* Le cotiurne etoit une ſandale plus ou moins 
_ * haute et epaitie, mais ordinairement de la hauteur de la main. 
„ Bottines. I! ne taut pas confondre avec le cothurne tragique, 
© une eſpece de bettines, qui pomtoient le meme nom. Elles 
« montcient juſqu' au milieu du gras de jambe, et etoient fort en 
„ uſage parmi les chaffeurs.” WInck. Hiſt. de Art, pag. 357. 

+ Gori in Mul. Florentin. 5 


ſented 
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ſented her in a different attitude, as we ſhall ſhew 
when we come to the Stone Hall. 

Wilton, whole genius and execution are greatly to 
be commended, forgot, in copying this ſtatue, to 
make holes in the ears, as they are in the original, 
from whence ear-rings of jewels were appendant. 
Lampridius, in the life of Alexander Severus, has | 
obſerved, that that emperor adorned the image of 
Venus with the moſt precious pearls. Wilton has alſo 
omitted the two Cupids cn the dolphin; and the 
dolphin is but poorly done. It would ſeem, that his 
attention was ſolely employed about the Venus; and 
here indeed we find enough to compenſate for his 
omiſſions. The hair of the goddeſs is elegantly 
tied up. ot 

Silenus and Bacchus, a group. The god is on the 
ſhoulders of Silenus : they are crowned with grapes. 

The ſtatue of Flora, or rather of Pomona, as it 
repreſents apples and other fruits. 

This ſtatue, with the Silenus and Bacchus, are 
faid, in the common catalogue, to have been preſents 
from the duke of "Tuſcany to the firſt Philip, earl of 
Pembroke, and are made to conſiſt of Parian marble. 
But the duke or the earl muſt have known little of 
Parian marble, when they allowed thefe ſtatues to 
paſs for it. The excellence of this marble lies in the 
tineneſs of its grain; or rather it may be ſaid, it ap- 
pears as if melted or worked into a milky maſs with- 
out any grain. F It has two other qualities, which 

| | diſtin- 
„ uibus nodantur in aurum 
Criues, reticulumque legit capitis decus ingens. 
Homer. Hym. in Ven. 

+ On trouve des ſtatues, dont le marbre paroit comme fondu 
« ou paitri d'une maſſe Jaiteuſe, ſans aucune app rence de grain. 
„ Celt-li, fans doute, le plus beau: et tel étoit apparemment 
« le marbie de Paros, le plus rare et le plus eſtimé de tous. 
Cette forte de marbre a de plus deux autres qualitẽs qu man- 
« quent au plus beau marbre Carrarien. La ptimiere eſt (4 
„ moleſſe, ou pour mieux dire fa douceur : il ſe laiſſe travailler 

comme 
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diſtinguiſh it. The one is its ſoftneſs, in conſequence 
of which it can be worked almoſt as eafily as wax : 
hence hair, feathers, and ſuch things can be formed 
of it with all imaginable ſtrength and delicacy. Irs 
other quality is, that in colour it approaches to that 
of human fleſh, while all other marbles have either a 
dazzling whiteneſs, or a cloudy darkneſs. 

Theſe qualities of this beautiful antique marble are 


not to be found here; nor is the ſtyle of the ſculpture 


above mediocrity. 

The ſtatue of the Belvidere Apollo, a copy, by 
Wilton. The accompliſhed Abbe Winckelman® 
gives us the following deſcription of this Apollo : 
«© It preſents to us, he obſerves, the muſt ſublime 
« idea that art is capable of conveying. One may 
% ſay, that the artiſt has made an intelleQual ſtatue ; 
for he does not ſeem to have taken his ideas from 
« any thing corporeal. It as much ſurpaſſes the 
other ſtatues of this deity, as the Apollo of Homer 
% does that of other poets. He is larger than the 
« lite, and his attitude ſpeaks celeſtial grandeur. 
The elegant ſhape and turn of his limbs ſeem to 
© have been formed under a climate, bleſſed with 


« Elyſian plains. klis youth i; the flower of eternal 


ſpring ; a flower, as incapable of acquiring, as it 
is of loſing any thing; perfect, tender, and ſweet. 
Here we ſee nothing common to humanity ; no 
nerves, no veins: a divine air diffuſes itſelf over 
e the ſurface of the figure.” The enthuſiaſm of the 
Abbe diſcovers the moſt exquiſite ſenſibility, and how 
perceptible the molt delicate touches of art are to the 
real connoiſſeur, 


% comme de la cire, et on en peut faire des ourrages de la plus 

« grande fineſſe, comme des chevaux, des plumes, &c. Celui de 

„Car are, au contraire, eſt dur, et s'ẽcaille lorſqu'on le tourmente 

* trop. Sa ſeconde qualité «ft fa couleur, qui approche de la 

* cov] ur de chair, au licu que le Carra ien a une blancheur 

« Eblouiſſante.“ Winckcl. Hiſt. de Art, vol. 2. p. 61. 
* Hittoire de Aut, vol. 2. p. 285, 286. h 


The 


„ 


The copy conveys but an imperfect notion of the 
original. The face is not handſome, and the limbs 
are not well formed. The ſandals on the feet of this 
Apollo are ſimilar to thoſe called Sole among tlie 
Romans, which aroſe round the foot an inch high, 


and were bound with many bandages. At his right 


hand is a laurel, with a ſerpent twiſted round it : his 
garment reſts on his left, which is ſtretched out. 

The buſt of Philemon, a Greek comic poet. He 
was contemporary with Menander, and frequently 
got the better of him in poetical conteſts ; inſomuch 
taat the latter uſed to ſay, Art thou not aſhamed 
eto conquer me fo often?“ * 

The buſt of Lepidus, triumvir with Mark Antony 
and Auguſtus, The head is repaired. 

A Sarcophagus, with a Corinthian column at cach 
end, and a double door in the middle. Hercules leans 
on Philoctetes. When this hero put on the poiſoned 
ſhirt which had been ſent him by the jealous Dejanira, 
his body became filled with puſtules, and he was tor- 
tured with the moſt excruciating pain. In compliance 
with the advice of the oracle, which he conſulted 
about his diſtemper, he went to Mount Oeta, and 
there erected a funeral pile, upon which he was burnt. 
It was lighted by Philoctetes, to whom, as the re- 
ward of his fidelity, he had given his arrows. + His 
aſhes were buried by his friend near the river Dyra. 

The common catalogue ſuppoſes, that the hero 
leans on Pæan, and not on Philoctetes; and it has 
alſo been thought, that his friend here alluded to is 
Lycus. But it is uniformly obſerved by ancient au- 
thors, that Philoctetes attended him in his laſt mo- 
ments, and did the laſt offices to him. The lion's 


Pro. litur Comicus Menander, quum centum & aocto ſcripiſſet 
fabulas, in certamine eommdorum, aeg efſet ſuperior, tamen am- 
bitu & ſactionc a Philemone victus renunciatus. Alex. ab Alex. 
lib. 6. cap. 19. | 
1 Sophoc. in Philocte:. ver. 1461. : 
ſkin 


191 | 
ſkin is lying down; and he holds his club in his 
right hand. The magnitude of the hero is well con- 
traited with the diminutive fize of his friend, 

The buſt of Conitantine the Great. 

The bult of Sophocies, the excellent tragic poet; 
whoſe works ſupplied Ariſtotle with rules for that 
ſpecics of compoſition. 

A Sarcophagus. Meleager is repreſented as re- 
turning thanks for his victory over the Calydonian 
boar. At his feet lies the head of the animal; on 
each ſide ſtand Atalanta and Theſeus; and at the 
extremities are ſeen Caſtor and Pollux. The ſtory to 
which this monument alludes, will be the beſt ex- 
planation that can be given of it. 

Oeneus, king of Qftolia and Calydon, offered 
uſually the firſt truits of his corn and domeſtic animals 
to Diana; but, prompted by avarice, he refolved to 
diſcontinue this practice. The goddeſs, enraged at 
his neglect, ſent a boar of immenſe ſize to ravage * 
Calydon. The ſtouteſt warriors aſſembled from all 
parts to attack and deſtroy it; Meleager the fon of 
Oeneus, Jaſon, Theſeus, Caſtor, Pollux, Atalanta, 
the daughter of Schæneus, and a famous huntreſs, 
and many more. After the boar had flain many of 
its purſuers, Atalanta had the good fortune to wound 
him with an arrow; and he was then diſpatched by 
Meleager. The hero, to reward her bravery, be- 
ſtowed on her the head and ſkin of the animal. This 
mark of attention offended the other hunters ; parti- 
cularly Plexippus and Toxeus, his mother's brothers. 
Theſe therefore Meleager put to death. —When his 
mother, Althea, was informed that he was the mur 
derer of his uncles, ſhe entered into a ſecret reſolution 
to revenge. their death. At the delivery of this prince, 
the Parcz gave her a brand, to which his deſtiny was 
annexed. He was to die, when this piece of wood 
was to be conſumed. Althea, who had hitherto 1 — 

| * 


| * Homer, Iliad. 1. Ovid. Metamorph. lib, $. 
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ſerved it with great care, now threw it into the fire, 
and put a period to his life. 

The common catalogue ridiculouſly attempts to 
explain this munument, "from the practice of the an- 
cients of devoting themielves to ſome deity. 

A fine antique Group; Hercules engaging the 
river Achelous. Dejanira, the daughter of Oeneus, 
was demanded in marriage by Achelous. Hercules 
made his ſuit to her at the fame time; and a combat 
was to decide, to whom ſhe ſhould belong. Achelous 
changed himſelf into various forms, and among the 
reſt into that in which he is here repreſented ; his up- 
per part a man, and lower parts, ſnakes. He em- 
braces Hercules about the middle, and looks on him 
as begging mercy : the ſerpents are aſcending the 
hero's thighs. 

The butt of Pompey : the head is repaired. 

The buſt of Brutus, who expelled the Tarquins : 
the head is repaired. 

The ſtatue of Livia, third wife to Auguſtus : her 
hand reſts on a patera, tv ſhew her piety ; - and not, 
as the common catalogue ſuppoſes, becauſe ſhe was 
worſhipped as Pietas. It was as Juno that ſhe was 
worſhipped. * 

The ſtatue of Fauſtina, larger than the life. She 
was married to Antoninus Pius; and dying, in the 
third year of his reign, was deitied by the ſenate. + 


In the Great Hull, are the following Relievos : 


Tuo Cupids: one of them has broken the other's 
bow. _ 


* Soita —_—_— Liviam Junonem intendeviſt | 
e 


colunt. T Brit. vol. 2. pag. 177. 


+ Tertio anno imperii 2 uxorem Fauſtin 
Senatu conſecrata e tis 


erdidit, a 
Circenſibus rm emplo & Flami- 


micis, & Status — atque argenteis, cum etiam ipſe hoc conceſ- | 


ſerit, ut Imago ejus cunctis SOIT — Capitol. in Pio. 
A Re- 


»— 
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A Relie vo, ſuppoſed to refer to ſome of the Grecian 
games. There are two figures with tridents, and 
oppolite to them are men with their arms tied, who 
appear to be wreſtlers. Here alſo are other figures, 
and a piece of architecture. The whole, according 
to the common catalogue, repreſents the game of 
Lampadedromia, or running by lights. A deſcription 
of this game is ſufficient, however, to diſcredit this 
opinion, | | 

At the extremity of the ſuburbs of Athens, where 
the Ceramicus and Academy were ſituated, there was 
a tower, near to which an altar was erected to Pro- 
metheus, and on it a ſtatue to Cupid. The Athe- 
nian youth, who entered as lampadiſts, aſſembled at 
ſtated times round this altar, by the light of the fire 
that burned on it. On a general cry ſet up by the 
ſpectators, the game began: each lighted his torch, 
and was to carry it lighted to a goal near the gate 
of the city. If the torch or lamp“ became extinct in 
the hands. of the firſt, he had no hopes of the prize : 
it was then taken and lighted by the ſecond, and if 
his ſucceſs was equally bad, the third took it, and fo 
on with as many as entered. In caſe none of them 
brought it lighted to the goal, the prize was reſerved 
to the next celebration of the game. 

Currius, leaping into the gulph : the flame appears 
to aſcend from it. The ſtory is told by Livy, and is 
well known. The ancient Romans had no fuch 


ga arinour as Curtius here wears. The vilor in parti- 


cular, with which he is repreſented, marks the piece 
to be modern. The horſe too is clumſy, and the 
bend of his hinder feet unnatural. It appears to be 
a poor imitation of a relievo in the Villa Borgheſe at 


Rome. | 


® The rames given to thoſe who entered the liſts, ſhew 
they might eicher carry torches or lamps. They were called, 
ATR gat, Acura Papo, IIvecg cos. | 


Saturn 
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Saturn with his Scythe, This relievo is very an- 
cient. The god exliibits the exact picture of old age. 
His limbs are unnerved, and therefore appear longer 
than they really are; his face carries marks of the 
moſt venerable antiquity; and every part of him is 
expreſſive of weakneſs and decrepitude. Mr. Spence 


| ſuppoſes the ſcythe to have been an inſtrument of | 


huſbandry, and to allude to his firſt introducing an 
improved manner of cultivating the earth. 

A Fauneſs dancing a Child on her foot. Theſe 
were ideal beings, and conſtantly engaged in rural 
ſports. It is for this reaſon, perhaps, that they are 
generally repreſented as attendants on Bacchus. Our 
Fauneſs evinces how much the is ir.tereſted in her 
innocent amuſement, by the pleaſure diffuſed over her 
countenance. She has a tail, * which is a mark of 
her being a woodland divinity. The relievo is of 
red Egyptian jaſper, and is broken in two or three 
places : it is on a ground of oriental tranſparent ala- 
baſter, and has a trame of ancient marble. 

Four Boys, eating grapes. 

Endymion + atleep, and Luna deſcending to him. 
By him is a belt, a horn, and a hunting ſpear. Luna 
or Diana in a chariot appears above in a cloud: in 
her left hand ſhe holds a bow, and her right is ſtretched 
out to the ſhepherd. Endymion was extremely fond 
of hunting; and it was from this circumſtance that 


* Or:2; £x4412;, ſais Lucian in Bacch. 

& Cet attribut (une queue) m'a determine a lar garder comme 
une divinite champc<tre.'” Cay!. tom. 3. pag. 77. Quant a 
« Panciennete de la repreſentation des Faunes, dont l'eſpece n'«t 
c deſignee que par une queue termince par des grands poils.“ 
Cayl. tom. 5. paz. 165. 


+ The learne | Pal. nerius ohſerves a contradiction in Pauſanias's 
account of Endvmion ; «us that hiſtorian mentions him ſometimes 
as the ſame perſon, and at others as diff rent; Flinc. Sylburg. 
287, 288, H- thereture conjectures there were two of that name, 
Dicendum eſt, ut puto cm weritate, alum jilie Endypminem regem 
Elidis, alium vero fulorem, lum celebreittt: in Latmo ment. 
| Excrcit. pag. 392. | Ok 


he 
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he became the favourite of Diana.* On a fine cor- - 
nelian, in the cabinet of Baron Stoſche,+ we fee him 
holding in one hand a bow and arrows, and the other 
reſting on a hind. 

A Bas Relief, ſuppoſed to exhibit the cave where 
Calypſo entertained Ulyſſes. Homer © gives the fol- 
lowing account of this tranſaction : 

Ulyſſes, conducted by the goddeſs, came to a cave 


huollowed by art, and was there placed on a feat 


from whence Mercury had ariſen. The nymphs 
then laid ſuch victuals before them, as mortals are 
not accuſtomed to eat. She fat oppoſite to him, and 
her attendants ſerved them with nectar and ambrofia. 

In this relievo we perceive nothing that correſponds 
with this ſtory. There are ſome people kneeling 
round a fire, and others on horſeback. I his laſt cir- 
cumſtance is a proof of the inattention of thoſe, who 
make it refer to Ulyſſes. He was ſhipwrecked on an 
iſle inhabited by none but Calypſo and her nymphs : 
whence then came the horſes? and who raifed the 
architecture mentioned in the common catalogue ? 


Seneca alludes to this amour: 
Arfit obſcuri dea clara mundi 
Nocte deſerta, nitidoſque fratri 
Tradidit currus aliter regends. 
| Hippolit. ver. 311. 
+ Deſcrip. pag. $3. 
1 Ng ere Song, Hege d. be 
| KR 2pT4MNfa;. 
IZov de Seeg Yo: heeg 10s *% arp. 
Odyfl. 5. ver. 11, & ſequent. 


§ TMePrpor, hollowed by art, in oppoſition to thoſe which are 


natural, and colder and more humid, and conſequentiy not ſo ha- 


bitahle. How any perſon, who ever read Homei's account of tha 
ſimplicity of ancient times, couid dream that architecture wa; 
then advanced to a ſtate of perfection, is amazing. Yet the ce in - 
mon catalogue deſeribes this cave as a moſt beautiful ruin of Ga- 
teclure. In thoſe ages a god.lels hod no other dweil:ng than a 
grotto, probably made by kerielt or her companions. 


The 
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The figures are ſo very indiſtinct, that it is impoſſi- 
ble to form any conjecture with regard to them. 
Saturn * crowning Arts and Sciences. There are 
three children as Genii, who aſſiſt with the-ſymbols 
of Aſtronomy, Sculpture, Painting, and Muſic. 
Jupiter holding Bacchus to ſuck Juno. "The god 
appears diffident ot his jealous conſort; and it is for 
this reaſon, that he holds the child himſelf. 
Britannicus, the ſon of Claudius by Meſſalina. It 
is of red Egyptian jaſper, on a ground of green mar- 
ble. This unfortunate prince was born to empire; 
but, by the craft of Agrippina his mother-in-law, 
was diſinherited, and Nero ſubſtituted in his place. 
Yet, not contented with taking away his patrimony, 
his enemies alſo deprived him of his life. + | 
Britannicus's Junia. It is of red Egyptian jaſper, 
as the foregoing. From the diſpoſition of the hair 
in both theſe relievos, one would ſuſpect that they are 


* Tibullus, in the following verſes, alludes to the givilization 
introduced by Saturn : | 
Quem bene Saturno viwvebant rege prius, quam 
Tellus in longas eft patęfacta vias. 
Nondum ceruleis pinus contempſerat un. las, 
Effuſum wventis prabueratque ſiuum. 
Nec vagus ixnatis repetens compendia terris 
Preſſerat externa nawita merce ralem; 
Ilio n.n valiilus ſubut juga tempore taurus, 
Nen domito f ræuas ore momor. lit egitis. 
Non domus ulla fores hahuit, non fixus in agris 
Qui regerit certis finibujque arva lapis. 
If /iz mellu dabunt quercus, ultrogue ferebant 
Obwia ſecuris ubera luctis oves. 
Nen acies, non ira ſuit, non bella nec en/es, 
Immmiti ſauus prefſerat arte faber. 
+ Non pus farſi a meno di compeſſienar queſto iat: liciſtum fren- 
cite: deu evli nato all imfero; per Y ij, { tigrippina moglie 
4 Claudir, gli ne fu tolto il diritto e datu ingiuflamente a Nerone ; 


i non content) di avernelo ſpogliate, vile anche 1634 con il Ve 


&:u0 la vita. Tei. Brit. pag. 185, 186. 


Cupid 
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Cupid ſucking Venus, and Mars fitting by richl 
dreſſed. At the bottom is a dog attacking a cat, and 
two doves. | 

Silenus held on an aſs * by drunken Bacchanals. At 
a diſtance Venus lies atleep, and Cupid is covering 
her with part of her garment. There are alſo a 
number of boys in different poſtures. 

A moſaic, repreſenting the gardens of the Heſpe- 
rides, + which were fituated in the extreme parts of 
Ethiopia. The precious fruit ? produced there, was 
not only guarded by the daughters of Heſperus, but 
by a dragon or ſerpent alſo. One of the labours im- 
poſed on Hercules, was the procuring ſome of this 
fruit; and he is here repreſented as having accom- 
phihed it.] He is ſeated on a ſtock of one of thoſe 


trees 
Thus the poets repreſent him: 
Bacche ſatyrique . 
Quique jenex ferula titubantes ebrius artut 
Suſtinet. et pandy non fortiter beret asello. Ovil. 


See Orph. Hymn. in Silen. & Lucian. in Conſil. Deor. who 
gives an accurate deſcription of this grotelyue dcity. 


+ Thus Virgil deſcribes them: 
Ocean finem juxta, ſulemque cadentem, ; 
Ultimus Aithiopuam of : ubi maximus Atlas 
Axem humersa torquet flellis ardentibus aptum. 
Hinc mihi Maſſyle gentis monftrata jacer dos 
H-jperidum templi cuſtos, epulaſque dracom | 
A dabat, et jacrss ſervabat in arbore fructus. 
En. lib. 4. 
Tie; „ Ye, WroTray E;Tepidu» N . | 
Dionylu Perieg. 
t Paſi hc, adlortus nemoris opulents domos 
Aurifera wvigilis ſpolia ſerpentis tultt. 
Senec. Her. Fur. 
Ma evoc;az e D abpure, Arthenzi. lib. 3. cap. 7. Apples 
of un agreeable flavour, but not to be caten. | 


Lucan has given a full deſcrip ion of this ſtory : 
Fuit aurea Hwa, 
Divntuſque gravis et ſuluo germine ram : 
Firgineuſyne chorus, nitilt cuſto. lia luci; 

Et nunquam forms damnatus Imi, jerfens, 


Rudy * 
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trees cn which were the golden apples; the ſerpent 
is twiſted round it, and his head touches that of the 
Nero. Hercules, in one hand, holds his club; in 
the other, a quiver ; and the lion's ſkin appears at 
one ſide. Oppoſite to him ſtands Egle, one of the 
Heſperides. She 1s very beautiful, and has a becom- 
ing head-dreſs. Her cloathing 1s graceful, and her 
breaſts half-naked. In one hand the holds an apple, 
and in the other a branch of the tree, with three ap- 
ples on it. She looks at the hero with a countenance 
expreſſive of love and admiration, 
There is ſomething extremely beautiful in this mo- 
faic; and it accords perfectly with the repreſentations 
of ancient writers.“ An excellent judge + has given 
it as his opinion, that the moderns excel the ancients 
in works of this kind. 

Remitalces king of Thrace ; according to the com- 
mon catalogue. It is very doubtful, however, to 
whom this head belongs. We do not remember to 
have read, that Thrace produced Porphyryor ſculp- 
tors. 

A Sella Curulis, or the Chair in which the Ro- 
man T1agiſtrates fat, when carried in a chariot. It 
is all of iron, except the feat and back, and weighs 
150 pœunds. N . 


Rnbora comflewus rutilo curvata metalls. 
„ Mulit arboribus pretum, nemorique laborem, 
Alci.tes ; Tee iucpes fine pondere ramos, 
Rettulit Argolico fulgentia poma ſyranno. 
Lib. 9. v. 367. 
* Particularly Apollonius, who ſays, the ſerpent encircled the 
u unk of the tree, as he does here: 
| AuPt d wuPas 
| Feeds Ac ruuor E, ed. | 
Ar, rere Y neue v H ran , Peig 
Mn) SD Toth SUMO. Lib. 4. 


„Car on peut due avce verite, que les modernes compoſent 
les Mofaiques avec une preciſion et un gotit ſupericurs aux 
„ QUYrages en ce genre,” Cayl. tom. 1. pag. 291. 

From 
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From a pailage in Iſidore, who flourithed early in 
the fifth century; and from another in Gellius, who 
lived in the tecond, we are diſpoſed to ſuſpect, that 
it is an error in the common catalogue to con ſider 
this chair as a Sella Curulis. To do fo implies, that 
it is above two thouſand years old, and that it has 
alone been miracul;uſcy preſerved, there being certainly 
no other exiſting; and theſe circumſtances are ex- 
tremely improbable. *<©* The ſenators, ſays Gellius, 
in antient times, who were Curule magiſtrates, were 
uſually carried to court in a chariot; in which chariot 
there was a feat, on which they ſat, and for this rea- 
ſon the ſeat was called Curule.”* In this quotation 
there are two things to be remarked: 1. That the 
Curule chair was uſed in ancient times, that is, in 
the early days of the Roman republic ; for the au- 
thor lived but little more than a hundred years after 
the eſtabliſhment of the empire. 2. That he ſimply 
calls it a feat, without annexing any other deſcription 
of it. We cannot ſurely from this evidence pro- 
nounce, that the chair in Lord Pembroke's great 
hall, is an exact Curule one. 

The teſtimony of Iſidore is much to the fame pur- 
poſe with that of Gellius: Curule chairs, he ob- 
terves, were, in general, thoſe feats from which the 
magiſtrates diſtributed juſtice. But they were at firſt 
called Curule, becauſe the ancient conſuls and præ- 
tors being carried in a chariot, the chair that was 
borne after them was named Currule or Curule, from 
its following the chariot.” f Here we find, that 


* Senatores enim dicit in veterum ætate qui curnlem magiflra- 
rum gfhfſent, curmu [litos, honoris gratia, in curiam veht; in 
9% curra le'la «ſet, jupra quam confe.lerent, que ob cam cau;amn 
10 ls afppitlaretur. Not. Attic. lib. 3. cap. 18. | 

+ Selle curules, eint in quibus m giſtratus ſeden'es jura redde- 
bant, Diets autem curules, quia apud veter.s pratores et conſules 
Srifter tineris lunginguitatem curru provebebantur, ſellæ autem 
yur pt tos vehebantur, quibus ſe.tentes jura dicere ſulebant, a 
Ce rru currules pride ſaut nominate. Origin. lib. 20. cap. 11. 
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theſe chairs were only in uſe in ancient times, and be- 
fore regular courts of juſtice were fixed; which was 
the reaſon __ the magiſtrate brought his ſeat along 


with him. But after the time of the Decemvirs, 
courts were built, and appropriated to the buſineſs of 
law and equity ; and from that period the earrying 
a chair for the judge became uſeleſs, and in a few 
years its ſhape and form were forgotten. But the 
moſt deciſive proof, that the make of theſe chairs 
muſt be totally unknown, is, that they do not appear 
on any medal, coin, or reliet that has deſcended to 
us. Oiſelius, indeed, has given us five from the 
coins of the emperors, but theſe were doubtleſs made 
from fancy; as the Curule chairs, we know from 
good authority, had long before been diſuſed. Be- 
tides, the chairs which this author exhibits, bear no 
reſemblance to the preſent chair. They are properly 
Menſæ, and were uſed for ſacrifice and entertain- 
ments. On one of them is the thunder of Jupiter, 


which ſhews that that Menſa was dedicated to him. 


A Bacchanal, filling a baſket with grapes. 

A Relievo, ſuppoſed to be taken from a temple of 
Bacchus. The Thyrfus has the uſual addition of 

grapes, and a vine ſhoots from the bottom. 
Venus on the ſea, drawn by two dolphins : two 
Cupids attend her. Above is her chariot, drawn by 
two doves.* 

'The three Graces, cloathed : Aglaia, Euphroſyne, 
and Thalia. The head of the middle one has a 
woſt diſagreeable and unnatural twiſt ; which has 
proceeded from the deſire of the artiſt, of preſenting 
her back and face together. 

Aelia. In this relievo there are thirteen women 
and four horſes. They are in different actions: fome 
are waſhing themſelves, and others arc wading in the 


Hir ue lexes auras juuctis invecla columbis f 
Iuttus aut laurins. Ovid. Metam. lib. 15. 


river. 


N... r . 


— 
— 
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river. Romulus and Remus, with the wolf, are on 
the banks of the Tiber, which is the river here re- 
preſented. It has been conjectured, and with great 
probability, that this relievo refers to the eſcape of 
the Roman virgins from Porſenna's camp; which 


they effected, by ſwimming acroſs the Tiber. 


Silenus drunk upon an aſs. There are alſo a va- 


riery of other tigures. 


The rape of Europa.“ She is on a bull, which 
is ſwimming in the ſea: his legs end in fins. There 
are dolphins and ſea-deities about them. 

Galatza, the nereid, riding on the fea in a ſhell 
drawn by dolphins. She was, according to Homer, 
the daughter of Nereus and Doris. It may appear 
doubtful, whether this relievo may not relate to Ve- 
nus as well as to Galatæa. 

Two Cupids and four boys at play. 

Cupid on a ſea-horſe, blowing a trumpet. 

Diana, with a ſtag, f and two dogs. She is fit- 
ting; the ſtag is cloſe to her, and has a collar. It 
ſeems to be modern. 

Bacehanals. There are eight ſigures, beſides a dog 
and a goat. | 
Aria:ine and Theſeus. She appears reclined un - 
der the ſhade of a tree. Oppoſite are ſome men on 
foot, and one on horſeback. From this laſt figure it 
can be proved that the relievo is modern; and we 
ſhould think, that the common catalogue has errone- 


®* Tamque deus pofita fallac's imagine taurt 
Se confeſſus erat, dictæaque rura tenebat. 
Ovid. Met. lib. 3. 
= a humorous account of this anon, | in one of Lucian's dia- 
gues. 


+ Iliad. 3. 
T Ka. Te ade roba, Ongar ay 
FY 3 88332 in Dian. 


Montium caſtos nemorumque UIrg0. Horat. Car. I. 
Calimachus repreients her drawn by ſtags. . 
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oufly made it relate to the ſtory of Ariadne and The- 
ſeus. The man on horſeback has a hat cocked ex- 
actly in the French taſte; and the horſe has a bit * 
and reins. Above their heads, as in the clouds, are 
ſome things with a relief, and of the ſize of a crown. 
It is difficult to know what they repreſent. The 
work is, on the whole, meanly executed. | 

Niobe's chilciren flain by Apollo and Diana; who 
are repreſented as ſhooting them with darts. There 
are twelve figures beſides the deities, and fix horſes. 
From thee laſt it may be conjectured, that they had 
been hunting in the foreſt Cythæron. Niobe was 
imprudent enough to boalt of the number and beau- 
ty of her children, above thoſe of Latona ; and this 
brought upon her the anger of Diana + and Apollo. 
The number of them flain cannot be well aſcertained 
from ancient writers. The preſent relievo ſeems to 
tollow Homer, t who makes it twelve. She bore 
this deftruction of her offspring with ſo much re- 
tignation, that the gods turned her | by degrees into 
a ttone,. Is 


% Les cheraux des ſtatues equeſtres qui ſont venus juſqu' a 
% nous, n'ont abſolument rien dans la bouche.“ Cayl. tom. 1. 
nag. 263. | | 

+ Tauran; as Hex a3 ETTH T, fixe 


F &:T(b H. @aCiw 0: ua * Arise. 


Urinam ſuperbe turba tantalidos neo 
Exifet utero, biſque ſeptenos parens _ 
Natus tuliſſeim. denec. in Meer, ver. 955. 
I. 2. v. 606. Propertius has alſo made them twelve : 
Nec tantum Ninbe bis jex ad buita ſuperba 
Sel.cito lachiyma ns depluit a fipyio. Lib. 2. El. 20. 
I Hg On AuTpayZT Oe;las 
Tas Qpoyiav SGI 
Tarraas, Eipihu Tj ate 
Ta roo; ws rung,, : 
Heparin CARTE PEVETLOT a i 
| Sophoc. in Antigon. 
Frem 


Antip. in Anthol. 
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In the Gallery of the Grrat- Huli, there are ſeveral 
ſuits of armour, diſpoſed in niches. One of them 
belonged to William Earl of Pembroke, who com- 
manded the Englith forces at the battle of St. Quin- 
tin. 

Queen Mary having declared war againſt France, 
Philip, her huiband, paſſed over to Calais, and from 
thence into Flanders, where he commenced hoſtili- 
ties. Lord Pembroke was appointed captain gene- 
ral, Viſcount Montacute lieutenant general, the Earl 
of Rutland marſhal, and the Earl of Leiceſter maſter 
of the ordnance, The Engliſh army joined the 
Dukes of Savoy and Brunſwick, and the Earls of 
Egmont, Horn, and Mansfield, who were laying ſiege 
to St. Quintin.* Admiral Coligny defcnded this 
fortreſs, but with a ſmall garriſon. The Conſtable 
Montmorency haſtened to throw ſuccours into it, 
contrary to the advice of the Marſhal St. Andre. 
In this attempt he was prevented, and a battle en- 
ſuing, the French received a total defeat. Among 
the priſoners were Montmorency and St. Andre, the 
Dukes of Montpenfier and Longueville, Admiral 
Coligny, and many officers of inferior quality. Ihe 
Duke of Anguien, and Count Turreine were among 
the number of the lain. 

Here are alſo ſome ſpears, and bows and arrows, 


which were taken from the French on this oc- 
caſion. 


From this chorus Seneca has copied a part of his: 
« Tu tantalides 1 
Funcra matris vidtrix numeras ; 
Stat nunc ſipyli vertice ſummo 
Flebile ſaxum, 
Et adbuc lacrymas marmora ſudant 


Antiqua nowvas.— 
| In Agamem. ver. 974. 


* Hollingſhead, p. 1768. Henault, Hift, Chron, de France, 
tom. 2, 
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A Whole length of the above-mentioned Earl of 
Pembroke, by Hans Holbein. "I his picture muſt 
have been executed betore the French expedition, as 
that painter died in 1554. 
A picture of Capt. — by J. E. Eccard. 


At the Bettam of the Stair-Ca/e, there is a coloſſal 
ſtatue of Hercules. In one hand he holds his club, 
and in the other the golden apples. Over his ſhoul- 
ders is the lion's ſkin. The expreſſion of the muſ- 
cles is very great. It is ſeven feet ten inches high. 

Near this ftatue is a tomb of white marble, ſix 
feet four inches long, and two feet broad: the height 
is two feet, including the cover, which is two inches 
and a half thick. The whole is ornamented with 
relievos. It was found, it is ſaid, near Athens, by 
fome travellers, who brought it into France, as a 
preſent to Cardinal Richlieu; but the Cardinal dy- 
ing in the mean time, it came into the family of 
Roſtains, and from that into Ionſ. Foucault's. For 
theſe particulars we are indebted to Father Montfau- 
con; and as this author has alſo given an explana- 
tion of the figures on the monument, we ſhall ex- 
tract from him what is moſt intereſting in it. 

Ceres, being in ſearch of her daughter Proferpine, 
came to Eleuſis; and her diſccnſolate condition being 
obſerved by Celeus, king of the Eleufiniar.s, he in- 
vited her to his houſe. At this time his fon Trip- 
tolemus was reduced by ſickneſs to the laſt extremi- 
ty; and the goddeſs having reſtored him to health 
by a kiſs, took upon her the care of his education. 
She is repreſented as ſitting; her head-dreſs ends in 
a peak, and half her head is covered with a vel] : 
the holds a crooked ſtaff, and a ſerpent is near her. 
The four perſons about her are of Celeus's family. 
Triptolemus is in a chariot, which is drawn by two 
dragons a- breaſt: beyond him are women with 


torches, as they are uſed in the myſteries of * 
The 
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The perſon near the goddeſs is Eumolpus, whoſe 
deſcendants were Hierophants * for above twelve hun- 
dred years. A woman holds a fickle, and a child 
ears of corn, to ſhew that Ceres firſt inſtructed man- 
kind in the art of agriculture. Behind, is Bacchus 
with grapes and a crown of vine leaves ; a man hold- 
ing a Whip; and Proſerpine driving a chariot, under 
which lies a bacchanal. | 

On the lid of the monument are repreſented the four 
ſeaſons, by as many women, attended by children or 
genius's, and proper ſymbols. At each end are two 
griffins and a tripos, the ſymbols of Apollo, denoting 

that he was the tutelar god of Epaphroditus. The 
_ Inſcription is in Greek. + 

Upon the tomb there ſtands a coloſſal buſt of 
Alexander the Great; according to. the common 
catalogue. 

An eminent antiquary t has pronounced it almoſt. 
excuſable to miſtake the buſt of Pallas for that of 
Alexander; as all the portraits of that hero by Lyſip- 
pus have been loſt. In the preſent caſe, however, 
the compoſer of the common catalogue might have 
avoided this error, if he had obſerved, that the 
Meduſa's head on. the breaſt-plate is exactly agreeable 
to Virgil's deſcription of Pallas. 


* See Banicr's Mythol. book iv. ch. xi. 


+ ©. K AYPHAIQ EIA®POAEITR. CTAAE BIN AN- 


TS:NLA. B.AAEPIA. EGRKE, D. M. Aurelio Epaphrodito 
Comu it Antonia Valeria tojutt. | 


] © Les antiqu:ures, qui contondent afſez communement la tete 
« de Pallas et celle d'Al-xandre, font d' autant plus exculables, 
* que nous av.,ns perdu depuis long-temps les ouvrages du 
« Sculpteur Lylippe. Et je puis aſſurer que pluſieurs beaux buſtes 
„ Giecs que ont me donne pour ceux d' Alexandre, ne n'cnt 
« rapelle aucune defidees que les hittoricns nous ont laiſſees de ce 
« heros.“ Cayl. tom. 1. pag. 121. | 


l Itfamque in fectore Dive 
Gorgona deſecto vertentem lumina cello. Lib. 8. 
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A little ſtatue of a crouched Bacchus, with a lon's 
fin. | | 
When Ariſtophanes, in his comedy of the Frogs, 


makes Bacchus deſcend into the infernal regions, he 


gives him the club and lion's ſkin of Hercules. It is 
not, however, from this idea that the preſent figure 
is taken. It appears to be rather in the Egyptian 
ſtyle. The artiſts * of that country, either from the 
groſſneſs of their conceptions, or to render their 
works immortal, aimed conſtantly at ſolidity; and, 
for this reaſon, joined their ſtatues to blocks, or gave 
them ſuch a poſition, as ſecured them from injuries. 

A fmall Tomb for Children, with Cupids and 
baſkets of flowers. 9 5 

A ſtatue of Mercury. He has his + petaſus, talaria, 
caduceus, and purſe. The two firſt mark his ſwift- 
neſs, as the meſſenger of the gods : with his caduceus 
he conducted departed ſpirits to the infernal regions: 
his purſe was a ſymbol of his thievith diſpoſition. 

Saturn with a Child: he looks ſternly at it. The 
common catalogue aſſerts, that the moderns are wrong 
in aſeribing to Saturn the inhumanity of devouring 
children. It will be found, however, that it is the 
common catalogue that is wrong, and that this notion, 
ſo far from being recent, is derived from the remotett 


„ C'eſt en conſequence de ce principe, qu'ils ont toujours 
« repreſ{ente accroupis les ſphinxes et les autres animaux.“ Cayl. 
0 MN. 1. Pag. Fo 


* ” A G 
T AuTw ener) umo Tooow ton aro nake . 


F;AeTs 0s 720059, Hom. Odyſſ. 5. 
Et primum peilibus talaria nectit 
Aurea. Virg. Eneid. 4. 


Tam vingam capit; Fac animas ille ewocat creo 
Pallentes, alia ſub triſtia Tartara mittit. Virgil ibid. 
NA. rer S ,e d MUSE TIAUTpITOY CMAUNGATTYY, 
Anignc, t7.errgae Cow ; Hom. Hym. in Merc, 
Same atcibe theſe hymns to Orpheus, 


anti- 


— — — 
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1 
antiquity. * Heſiod, the oldeſt Greek writer, has 
obſerved, that Saturn, fearing to be dethroned by his 
ſons, devoured them. Lycophron, a man moſt at- 
tentive to ancient traditions, mentions a ttone having 
been given him inſtead of a child. Whatever might 
have been the origin of the fable, that Saturn devoured 
his children, the matter is doubtleſs as clearly ex- 
preſſed as any other circumſtance in ancient my- 
thology. _ 

A ſtatue of Jupiter, with ram's horns, and a ram. 


on his ſhoulders. When Typhon purſued + the gods, 


they aſſumed various ſhapes, in order to conceal 
themſelves : Jupiter, it is ſaid, aſſumed that of a ram. 
Pauſanias } intimates, that the worthip of Jupiter 
Ammon was very ancient in Greece; and it was cer- 


tainly derived from the Egyptians. What the com- 


mon catalogue has ſaid of this ſtatue being found in 
Thrace, is too ridiculous to deſerve attention. 
The ſtatue of Bacchus, clad with an entire ſkin, 


* We ſhall begin with the teſtimony of Heſiod. 
Tu ce tx anzogroTiny Exevs, aki dont 
IIæsdsg £25 xn » Peny by EXE Teo; ara Theog.. 
2. Lycophron. 
| Tov arri Tow exAanoec rtf 
EV Yvj,ὐL:w $T&Yxv0kG Ge 
Tune yeyws nevravge; weoffeor grofs. Cafſand. 
3- The Sybilline verſes. 
NTT xe & Pra Tire, Tac Tu 0" eraderra 
Tirarig, xas Tizi eiTwy appr TaTH. 
4. Lucretius. | | 
Ne Saturnus eum malis man. laret adeptus, 
Ailernumque daret, matri ſub pectore Vulnus. 
Seneca, Macrobius, and many other authors might be cited to 
the lame purpoſe. 
1 Did. Sic. lib. 2. 
t Eliac, 
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the head of which appears on his breaſt. This is the 
Nebris, * with which he is uſually clad. 

A Shepherd playing on a flute; and a Goat ſtand- 
ing by him. | 

The ſtatue of the Foſter-Father of Paris, with a 
Phrygian bonnet, and a coat of ſkins. 

| When Hecuba had conceived Paris, ſhe dreamed 
that ſhe would bring forth a torch, whereby Europe 
and Aſia would be ſet in flames. To prevent this, 
ſhe reſolved to expoſe the child, and for this purpoſe 
gave him to the ſhepherd Archelaus ; who brought 
the boy home, and educated him as his own ſon. 
This is the ſuppoſed foſter-father of Paris. The 
Phrygian bonnet fell down the neck a conſiderable 
way, and enveloped it, and the chin to the lower 
lip. So Virgil defcribes it. + The bonnet, however, 
here repreſented, does not exactly agree with the de- 
ſcription of the poet. 

The buſt of Ptolemy, king of Syria, and the bro- 
ther of Cleopatra, This is the account of the com- 
men catalogue. The buſt, however, for any thing 
we perceive, may apply as well to any other perfonage, 
as to Ptolemy. The head is of plaiſter. 

The ſtatue of Diana, with her ſymbols. She has 
a creſcent on her head, to ſhew that ſhe is the ſame as 
Luna. 1 In her left hand is a bow, and with her 
right ſhe takes an arrow from a quiver. The head, 
legs, and arms have been repaired, | 


® II; wrz; & Orea; rug 0 ue E. rd 
Avwaokutc, Neu tc f 
Ovp;ov Te os; e; Ceif ATTIC? Seeg. Furip. in Bacch. 
So he is d ſcribed by Lucian in Bacch. and by Seneca; 
Nebride ſaera fracinfta la:us. In Ocdip. ver. 442. 
t Manna menium mitra crinemque modnt mm 
Subnixt c. VI g. Enid. 4. 
Þ Sufrreiens altam Luna, fc voce precatur. 
Tu Dea, tu pri ent nvjirs | uccurre labor, 
Aftrerum decar © nem?riun Latonia cuftcs. Virg. lib. 9. 
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The buſt of Martin F oulkes, Eſq. by Roubiliac. 
He ſucceeded Sir Ifaac Newton in — Preſidentſhip of 
the Royal Society; and publiſhed a curious book on 
coins. 

The ſtatue of Clio the Muſe ; according to the 
common catalogue. She holds a roll in her hand. 
The figure, we ſhould imagine, has more the ap- 

nce of a ſenator : the dreſs is Roman. 

' The buſt of Aſpaſia. This lady was as much 
celebrated for her learning and beauty, as for her 
amours. She was in the character of a courtezan, 
till Pericles put away his wife, and took her to his 
bed. Socrates and the graveſt philoſophers of Greece 
thought it no diſhonour to attend her lectures on 
eloquence. Her country was Miletus; a place re- 
markable for all the elegant effeminacies of luxury. 

The ſtatue of the Father of Julius Czfar ; accord- 
ing to the comman catalogue. But it bears no marks 
fram which it can be aſcribed to any one perſon. more 
than another. It has been repaired. 

The buſt of Sir Andrew Fountaine, by Roubiliac. 
This gentleman was particularly ſkilled in Engliſh 
antiquities, 

The ſtatue of Plautilla, dreſſed like Diana. She 
was the wife of Caracalla, and, like the latter em- 
preſſes, affected the attributes of "ſome divinity.— We 
cannot agree with the perſon, who gave the name of 
Plautilla to this ſtatue; for that Empreſs aſſumed the 
character of Juno, * and not of Diana. 


The Old Billicrd-Rcom. 


A fine antique ſtatue of Bacchus, with poppies 
hanging from both ſhoulders to the * It does 


® TAAYTIAAA. NEA OEA. HPA. Plautilla nova Dea 


Juno. Queſta inſigne medaglia fi ren le coſpicua per i titoli dati a 
Tlaulilla, non prima fr alain altra aſſeruati. Tel. Britan. 
vol. 2. pag. 246. 


not 
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not appear to us, that this circumſtance has been ob- 
ferved by any antiquarian. It probably alludes to 
that part of his ſtory mentioned by Orpheus, which 
ſuppoſes his being“ atleep with Proſerpine for three 
years, and his being at laſt awakened by the noite 
made by her nymphs in dancing. The poppy was 
ſacred to Ceres and her daughter, and may very 
well expreſs the company he was fo long in, and his 
fleep. There is a cup in his hand. 


be buſt of Livy, the Roman hiſtorian : the head 


has been repaired. 

The ſtatue of Pomona, fitting, with ſymbols, 
The legs, arms, and body have been repaired. 

The buſt of Brutus, who killed Cæſar. 

The ſtatue of Marcus Antonius, the orator. 
Cicero + ſpeaks highly of him, and expreſſes the 
vehemence of his eloquence by a beautiful ſimilitude. 
The head and body have been repaired. 

The buſt of Lucilla: the head has been repaired. 

The butt of Labienus Parthicus. | 

Hercules killing the Serpents; a group. The 
' head has been repaired. 

The ſtatue of Venus, holding a vaſe; according 
to the common catalogue. It is ſtrange, that a figure, 
repreſenting a Roman prieſteſs, ſhould be miſtaken 
for a Venus. The vaſe+ is Roman. The head, 
arms, and vale have been repaired. 

The buſt of Nerva. The Romans, wearied with 


the tyranny, and diſguſted with the wickedneſs cr 


* Ay@iuty vadiw Bax xen, 9 Aic roger, 
EMpowtioy tefti ν,νE! Nupparc TAKE KEN? 
Os Ta;z IIa nn wgorgs Songs un, 
Keiser, fir 3 ;orov, Baryrio ayvro. 

Genu mehercule M. Antontum vidi, cum contente pro fo 1*' 
iege varia Aiceret, terram tangere : ut enim baliſia lapidum & » - 
liqua tormenta lelurum, eo graviores emij.ones habent, qus fist 
cantenta atque ad lucta ve hementius. 


4 Caylus crhibits many ſuch, Tem. 1. pag. 272. 
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Domitian, beſtowed the empire on Coccius Nerva, 
who was admirably qualified for that important 
truſt. ® 

Hercules lifting Antzus from the earth ; a group. 


The hero is on one knee, and the giant reſts on the 


other : the figures are ſmall ; and the heads and legs 


of both have been repaired. 


The buſt of Cælius Caldus. The head has been 
repaired, | 

The buſt of Marcia Otacilla, the wife of the em- 
peror Philip, and the mother of the younger Philip. 
She ſurvived her huſband and ſon, and is ſaid to have 
embraced the Chriſtian faith. Vaillant+ has obſerved, 
that it is an error to call her Otacilla ; her name being 
Otacilia. The head has been repaired. 

Bacchus, with grapes hanging from a tree. The 
head has been repaired. | 

The ſtatue of Ceres, with her uſual attributes, a 
cornucopia, a poppy, and ears of corn. 

The ſtatue of Adonis; according to the common 
catalogue. We cannot conceive how this figure 
ſhould be Adonis: it holds ſomething, but it is with- 
out ſhape. The head has been repaired. This is a 
mean performance. | 

The buſt of Matidia. She was the mother of 
Sabina, the wife of Hadrian. The ſenate decreed 
her the name of Auguſta ; and the emperor, + after 
her deceaſe, deified her. | 

The buſt of Gryphina, the wife of Ptolemy 


Evergetcs. 


Se nihil cammiſſiſe toto principatu, quo minus paſſet privatus, 
imperio depaſito tuto dive re, was a ſaying ct his, and is worthy 1 
a great prince. 

+ Numiſmat. Rom. Imperat. tom. 1. pag. 160. 

t Socrui ſue honores præcituos impeuilit, ludis gladiatorir, 
exteri/que iciis. Spartian. | | 


The 
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The White Marble-Table Room. 


The ſtatue of Iſis, with Ofiris, of Theban iron- 
ſtone, which is much heavier than marble. The 
common catalogue exhibits a wonderful account of 
theſe figures. 
1. It has obſerved, that this Iſis is the only one 

known with legs and arms, which can be plainly ſeen. 
In the Vignette, notwithſtanding, to the firſt volume 
of Caylus's collections, there is an Iſis with legs and 
arms; and the ingenious author does not mention 
this circumſtance as uncommon. He has even given 
other repreſentations of the goddeſs, which reſemble 
in this particular the figure on the Vignette, 

2. T he crook that Ofiris holds, we are told, was 
the ancient ſceptre, and the whip was the ſymbol of 
the power to puniſh. It is eafier and more pleaſant to 
indulge one's fancy in explanations of this kind, than 
to inveſtigate the truth. Plutarch “ has informed us, 
that when Iſis found the body of Oſiris floating in a 
coffin on the ſhores of Phoenicia, ſhe drew it to land 
with a net and a grappling-iron. Theſe then are the 
inſtruments, ſo ſhamefully miſtaken for a ſceptre and 
whip. The grappling-iron, as we may learn from 
Kircher 4 and Caylus, ſhould have formed a triangle; 
which is not the caſe here. What is called the diadem 
or mitre on the head of Ofiris, is nothing more than 
the common Egypiian bandage. 

The lotus on the head of Ifis claims particular. 
notice. 

Diocorus Siculus + informs us, that the Egyptians, 
before they were acquainted with agriculture, found 
great benefit and uſe in the plant agroſtis; and that 
when they had become civilized, they ſtil] retained a 


* De Ide & Cfride, 
+ Ocdip. tom. 3. p. 490. Cayl. paſſim. 


1 Lib. 1. 8. 2, 


grate ful 
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grateful affection to it, and carried it in their hands 
to the places of devotion. Salmaſius * has fully de- 
monſtrated, that this agroſtis can be no other than the 
nymphæa lotus; + and he has obſerved, that the pre- 
ſent Egyptians. uſe the leaves, heads, and roots for 
food; that they find the expreſſed juice to be parego- 
ric; and that when mixed with oil and vinegar, and 
applied to the temples, they. gon{ider it as antifebrile. 
Itis firſt taught the Egyptians | the manner of making 
bread from farinaceous raots, fuch as the lotus ; and 
we need not wonder at her carrying it on her head, 
any more than ſeeing Ceres wrh ears of corn. 
Haſſelquiſt has remarked, that the lotus grows in vaſt 
quantities in the plaigs of Lower Egypt, | near Cairo, 
during the time they are under water: and Lindeſtolpe 
tells us, that in times of ſcarcity the Swediſh peaſants 
feed on it, as thoſe of the Palus Mzotis and Egypt 
did formerly. & I ſhall cloſe this enquiry, by obſerv- 
ing, that what has been advanced about the lotus as 
the attribute of Iſis, is more rational than the account 


of it by Dioſcorides. . The lotus, ſays this wri- 


ter, having been remarked to raiſe itſelt above, or 
& ſink under the ſurface of the Nile, as the ſun roſe 
e or ſet, the Egyptians conſecrated it to Orus, or the 
« fun.” This phenomenon is probably without any 
foundation, as it has not been mentioned by modern 
naturaliſts and travellers. 

Orus, the ſon. of Iſis, is about her neck; and round 
the baſe, and on the back of the ſtatue, are hiero- 

glyphics. 


: 7 — ＋ 976, & ſequent. 

T Linnei Spec. Flant. 729. n. 3. 

7 Diod. Sic. lib. 1. | 

l —_— &c. pag. 249. we 3 
Milium & lotometra, ex cujus ſemine conficiunt panes. — Xcyþtir 

oo victitarunt. Alexand. ab Alexand. Gen. Dier. lib. * 
** Ogg var, 7%; aiabeha; H ar ⁰ͥhat, Ng d- 

Lib. 4. cap. 114. | | 
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The buſts of Heſiod and Phœdra. 

A beautiful White Marble Table, ten feet eight 
inches long, four feet ſix inches wide, and four inches 
thick. There is upon it a dying Gladiator. He is 
fitting, and reſting on his right hand. The wound 
appears, and his approaching diflolution is perceivable 
in his countenance. It is a copy by Verepoil, from a 
celebrated tigure at Rome. 


The New Dining- Room. 


A Friar and Nun, by Aldegraaf, ®. as large as the 


life; from the Arundelian collection. 
A — by Triga. | 
The late Duke of Marlborough, by Reynolds. 


A Fruit-Piece, by Mich. Angelo, called di Batta- 


glia. + We here ſee none of the brilliant tints, ſo admired 
in the fruit and flower pieces of the Flemiſh ſchool. 

A Landſcape, by Zuccarelli, 

Jupiter, Cupid, and Pſyche, by Gioſeppe Arigoni. 
Cupid complains to Jupiter, that Pſyche wouid have 
killed him. This picture is on copper. 

The late Earl and Counteſs of Pembroke, by 
Reynolds. 

A copy of Michael Angelo's celebrated Bacchus in 
the Grand Duke's gallery; by Gori. 

A compoſition, called Scaliola. 

A Landſcape, by Wilfon. 


Three Nymphs bathing. AQzon is looking at 


them. By Gioſeppe dal Sole. 


The portrait of Commodore Hervey ; by Reynolds. | 


A Boy gathering Fruit ; by Mich. Angelo, called 
di Campidoglio. 7 | 


* The reader is to obſerve, that many of the pictures which 
were at Wilton-Houſe, have been removed to Whitehall. 


. t He had this name from the excellence of his ſtyle in painting 
attles. 


t He was particularized by the name of Campidoglio, on account 


ot an office which he held in the Capitol at Rome. A 


a  —_ es. won a_Q_”_ Accu 
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A Flower-Piece; by Mrs. Cerjat. 

Chriſt in the Temple; by Salviati. 

An old Woman, reading with ſpectacles; by Rem- 
brandt. 

A Herdſman with Cattle, as large as the life; by 
Philip Roos, called Roſa di Tivoli. 

A — Landſcape, by Vernet. 

A Winter- Piece, by J. Brueghel Velvet. 

A Landfcape, with Hagar, Iſhmael, and the An- 
gel. Nicholas Pouſſin executed the figures, and 
Gaſpar the landſcape. Judgment and force .of ex- 
preſſion are the characteriſtics of the former artiſt ; 
richneſs of invention, and rapidity of execution, thoſe 
of the latter. 

Two whole- lengths of Francis II. and Charles IX. 
kings of France; by Fred. Zucchero. The firſt is 
dated 1559, the fecond 1560. 

. F = and an old Woman giving a cat milk; by 
nyder. 

A Carpet, and a large Boar's Head ; by Malteſe. 

A Winter- Piece, with ſnow, and many little figures, 
and carriages going on the ice; by Mumper. Some 
of the figures are done by Brueghel, the ſon of Velvet. 

A Fair, by J. Brueghel Velvet. 

Chriſt in the Virgin's arms in the inn: the ſtraw 
appears below, There are three angels looking on. 
The painter is Carlo Maratti. 

The Children of Henry VII. Arthur, Prince of 
Wales; Henry, when three years old; and Margaret, 
who married the king of Scotland. The painter is 
Haris Holbein, tlie father. 

A Country Boy with a bird's neſt in his hand; 
and at a diſtance a cow bemoaning her calf: by An- 
tonio Amoroti, 


Cupid giving a boy ſome fruit and flowers; by 
Carlo di Fiori. 


A Flower-Piece, by Mrs. Cerjat. 
The 
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F The Duke of Epernon, on horſeback; by Van- 

\- SS. 

The Reverend Mr. Woodroffe, by Hoare. 

Bacchus on an altar in a wood : there are alſo 
feveral inferior figures. The whole picture is executed 
with great ſpirit. It is by Salvator Roſa. 

Sir Andrew Fountaine, by Hoare. 

The Virgin teaching Chriſt to read, by Guereino. 
It belonged once to Charles I. A copy was made 
from it by old Remi. This picture is well executed; 
but the great art of Guereino conſiſted in exciting 
terror. He was of a retired and melancholy diſpoſi- 
tion, and delighted to paint whatever was gloomy and 
tremendous, 

Bacchus and Ariadne, arguing earneſtly together; 
by Fran. Mola. | 
A Landſcape, with many figures, ſome dancing, 
fome ſinging; by Watteux. He generally painted his 
tigures finely dreſſed, and gave them looſe gentecel 
airs, 

Thirty of the chief Reformers, by a diſciple of 
Carlo Maratti. Their names are on a ſtone in the 
bottom of the landſcape. The attitude of Wiekliff, 
who preaches to them, is taken from a deſign of Ra- 
phael Urbin, where Chriſt is preaching in the deſarr. 


The biſhops here are in purple, the prieſts in black, 


and the martyrs in white, diſtinguithed by purple and 
black about their necks. The foreigners were moſtly 


*, The moſt capital of the works of Vandyck are in England. 


At Blenheim, the portrait of King Charles I. in armour, on a 
dun hovie. At Hou hton, a whole length in armour. At 
% Hampt-n-Court, the King in armour, on a: white horſe ; liis 
* equerry holding his helmet. At Kenſington, George Villiers, 
« ſecond Duke of Buckingham, and Lord Francis his brother. 
« And at Wilton, the Pembroke Family, a mott capital perform- 
« ance. F Allo, at the Marquis of Rockingham's, the celebrated 
picture of Lord Strafford, and his Secretary. Pilkington's 
Dictionary of Painters. | | | 
t Sce page 58. 


copied | 
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copied from pictures belonging to the EleQor of 
Saxony; the reſt from pictures in England. Copies 
of the original pictures at home and abroad were taken 
by a German Proteſtant painter, who was employed 
for that purpoſe by Thomas Earl of Pembroke. 


The butt of Curius Dentatus, who, having ob- 
tained a triumph for his victories over the Sabines and 
other adjoining nations, retired to the country to lead 
a private lite. 


The buſt of the Emperor Otho ; who was the firſt 


that wore a peruke. 


The buſts of 
Thomas Earl of Pembroke, the collector of 
theſe antiquities, 
Lord Chancellor Bacon, who opened the paths 
to the true method of philoſophizing; and 
Sir Ifaac Newton, who, purſuing his ſteps, made 
the moſt aſtoniſhing diſcoveries concerning 
nature, and her operations. 
T wo red Egyptian Granite Tables, 


e Dillierd- Rees. 


The buſt of Plato. The head-dreſs here appears 
to be rather Etruſcan than Grecian. It is perhaps an 
_ in the common catalogue to aſcribe this head to 

lato. 5 | 

The buſt of Anacharſis, the Scythian philoſopher. 

A Marble Chimney-Piece, by Inigo Jones. 

A ſmall ſtatue of Apollo. He leans on the lyre, or 
cithara, of which he was the inventor. * The lyre 
is placed in a tripod, round which a ſerpent had been 
twiſted. This animal always appeared, when the 


Fun jt xelags TE Oi % LOUTH roc 
Xruse T afuraugs Abs f Ceo. 
Homer, Hym. in Apoll. 
reſponſes 
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reſponſes were made from the Delphic oracle. * On 
the baſſo relievo of Conſtantine's arch at Rome, there 
is a ſerpent in the ſame poſture. The quiver of the 
god hangs by him on a laurel, and his head is adorned 
with a laurel crown. This ftatue has been re- 
paired. 

The buſt of Mary Fitz-William, Counteſs of 
Pembroke. She was the eldeſt daughter of Richard 
Viſcount Fitz-William, and one of the Maids of 
Honour to her late Majeſty. Auguſt 28, 1733, ſhe 
was married to Henry Earl of Pembroke, and was 

ndmother to the preſent Earl, | 

A ſmall ſtatue of Orpheus. 

The buſts of 

Socrates. 

Ariſtotle. 

Homer. | 

Seneca. They have all been repaired. 

A ſtatue of Cupid with a true Phrygian bonnet. 
His hands are tied behind him. The head, body, 
and legs have been repaired, 

The buſt or Plotina, the wife of Trajan. He mar- 
_ ried her while he was a private perſon. She was ex- 
tremely zealous for the honour of the emperor, and 
the felicity of the people; and would not ſuffer him 
to impoſe new taxes on the provinces. + Neither her 
head-dreſs nor profile agree with her coins. 

A Greek ſtatue of a River, repreſented by a Naiad 
fleeping on the bank. A bird helds a lizard by the 
tail: another lizard is going away, and a ſnail is near 
it, exactly like the ſnail of Paleſtine. A bird like a 
duck has a ſerpent in its mouth. The river alluded 
to is the Rhinocolura.— I his deſeription is from the 
common catalogue, 


* Arrong Baron Stofche's gems is one repretenting © le trepied 
„d pollo, avec un lerper.t entertitle autohr.“ Deſciip. 
4 Vid. Aurel. Victor. 
The 
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The ſtatue, we ſhould imagine, repreſents the Nile, 
and was the work of a Greek artiſt. The ſymbols 
have a relation to Egypt, and will not apply to any 
other country. The bird, that has a ſerpent in its 
mouth, is not a duck, as we may perceive from the 
ſhape of its beak. It is probably the Ardea Ibis of 
Haſſelquiſt, or the Ibis of the ancient Egyptians. 
This ingenious traveller gives us the following account 
of it: lt is of the ſize of a raven hen. It is found 
“ in the Lower Egypt, and is frequently ſeen during 
c the overflowing of the Nile, in thoſe places which 
% the water does not reach, and afterwards in places 
« which the water has deferted. It feeds on inſects 
« and frogs, which abound in Egypt during the in- 
<< undation of the Nile, and for ſome time after; and, 
e on this account, it is of great ſervice to the country. 
« [ am inclined to believe this bird to be the Ibis of 
& the ancient Egyptians, rather than any other: 1. 
“ Becaule it is very common in Egypt, and almoſt 
«© peculiar to that country. 2. Becauſe it eats and 
<« deſtroys ſerpents. 3. Becauſe the urns found in 
„ the ſepulchres contain a bird of this fize.” What 
is called a ſnail in the common catalogue, is a ſort of 
ſhell-fiſh. 3 

The buſt of Aſinius Pollio. The merit of this 
Roman raiſed him to the firſt offices of the ſtate. He 
was conſul with Domitius Calvinus, and enjoyed the 
honour of a triumph for the conqueſt of Dalmatia. 
If his reputation in arms was great, in letters it was 
greater. Horace aſſures us, that he wrote orations 
and tragedies with ſucceſs: Virgil has inſcribed an 
eclogue to him; and other writers have mentioned 
him with applauſe. 

Paris, holding the golden apple in his right hand. 

The butt of Anacreon, the elegant Teian poet; 
whofe compoſitions will be ever admired for delicacy 
of ſentiment, and tenderneſs of palſion. 


A 
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A Bifrons * of Janus and his Wife. The double 
face, which is frequently found ſtamped on the earlier 
Roman coins, commonly repreſents Janus. But this 
bead is not the only one which the ancients have ex- 
hibited with two faces. The family of Tituria firuck 
a medal with the heads of Tatius and Romulus joined 
together, to ſignify their perfect concord in the admi- 
niſtration of government. A double face may alſo 
be ſeen on very ancient Etruſcan coins, which have 
no connexion with the Romans, and which indicate 
the union of princes in the affairs of commerce and 
marine. + : | 
The Bifrons of two young Women. It is now 
impoſſible to determine what the ancients meant to 
intimate by the bifrontes, which have women's faces. 

A Figure repreſenting the river Meander ; accord- 
ing to the common catalogue. It appears to us to be 
a drunken Silenus. He leans one hand on a panther, 
and in the other holds a-cup. The body has been 
repaired. ig | 

The buſt of Domitian. He was a younger ſon of 
Veſpaſian. His cruelty and profligacy were ſo noto- 
rious, that he was tlain by his chamberlains in the 
tifteenth year of his reign. = 

The ſtatue of Andromeda chained to a rock. She 
vas the daughter of Cepheus and Caſſiopeia; and be- 
cauſe her mother boaſted that ſhe was more beautiful 
than any of the inhabitants of the watry element, the 
Nereids bound her in reſentment to a rock, to be de- 
voured by a fea monſter. Perſeus, aſſiſted by the 
head of Meduta, flew the moniter, and after deliver- 
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Caylus, tom. 2. p. 149. 
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ing the maid, married her. The monſter's head 
appears here. The legs and heid have been re- 
aired, * 

The buſt of Phocion, the Athenian general. 

The buſt of Iſocrates, the orator. 

The buſt of Sulpitia, a poeteſs in the reign of Do- 
mitian. 


The buſt of Libertas. 


On the IV indj9w in the Chapel are painted, William 
firſt Earl of Pembroke, and his two fons, Henry and 
Edward. In another pannel is Lady Anne Parr, fiſter 
to Queen Catharine, fixth wite of Henry VIII. Her 
daughter Anne is with her, who was married to 
Francis Lord Talbot, fon to George ſixth Earl of 
Shrewſbury. 

The buſt ef Libera. 3 

The buſt of Domitia. She was the daughter of 
Domitius Corbulo, and the wife of Ælius Lamias ; 
but was taken from her huſband by Domitian, to 
whom the bore a ſon, who dying young, was deitied. 
The emperor ſuſpected that ſhe had an affection for 
Paris, a comedian, and put her away. Some time 
after he took her back again. 
Perſpective views of Lincoln's-inn-fields, and Co- 

vent-garden, by Scott, 
The picture of Vandyck, by himſelf. 


The Tlunting Room. 


The buſt of Julia. She was the daughter of Au- 
zuſtus and Scribonia, and was married firſt to Mar- 
ceilus, afterwards to Agrippa, and laſtly to Liberius. 
Her conduct was ſo extremely immodeſt, that her 
tather baniſhed her to the itle of Pandataria, where 
ihe died the ſame year with him. The marble is 
Parian, and the ſculpture good. The head has been 
repaired, 

Oxid. XIet. |. 4. 
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The buſt of Alexander Severus. On the death 
of Marcinus, he was faluted Cæſar by the ſenate, 
and afterwards was adopted by Heliogabalus. When 
that prince was flain, Severus was ſaluted emperor 
by the joint conſent of the ſenate and people. He 
ſhewed himſelf worthy of the empire; but was at 
laſt murdered by the arts and contrivance of Maxi- 
minus. 

The buſt of Antonio, the wife of Druſus Nero. 
She was honoured by Caligula witli the title of Au- 
guſta. The head has been repaired. 

The buſts of Berenice, the wife of Ptolemy firſt 
king of Egypt, and of Berenice her daughter. 

The ſtatue of a Faun looking over his ſhoulder 
at a leopard : the head, legs, and one of the arms 
have been repaired. It is much extolled in the com- 
mon catalogue, but appears to be an inſipid per- 
formance. | 

The ſtatue of Cupid * with wings, breaking his 
bow. This is a better ſtatue than the foregoing: 
they are both the work of Cleomenes. 

The buſt of Julia, the daughter of Titus by Mar- 
cia. She was married to Sabinus, but was taken from 
him by Domitian, her uncle, It has been repaired 
in three places. 

The buſt of Fauſtina, the third wife of Heliogaba- 
lus. The head has been repaired. 

The buſt of Mago, the Carthaginian. The head 
appears to be modern. 

The buſt of Titus, the fon of Veſpaſian. He was 
celebrated for beauty and courage, was ſkilled in li- 
tcrature, and eloquent. But the good withes of the 


Orpheus, among other epithets, gives him that of TT%:172. 
Xeuxis painted him with wings, and crowned with roles; to 
which Arſtophanes, in Aribus, alludes : 
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Roman people could not protract his life beyond the 
| ſecond year of his reign. | 

The buſt of Faunus, the rural deity. 

The buit of Jupiter. 

The buſt of Tullia, This head and the foregoing 
have been repaired. 

An oriental Alabaſter Table. There is upon it, 
Cupid with wings, and Ganymede, a group. The 
latter is playing on an inſtrument with feven pipes. 
Cupid liſtens with attention: his arrows and bow 
are under him. "They reit againſt a laurel tree. 

The pannels of the wainſcot are painted, and re- 
preſent eighteen different ſorts of hunting. The 
painter was Tempeſta junior, who came over to Eng- 
land from Italy, to paint pannels and cielings. 


n Ole Ds. 


The buſt of Maſſiniſſa, king of Numidia ; accord- 
ing to the common catalogue. The head of Medu- 
ſa and the upper parts of two dragons appear on the 
breaſt- plate, and from theſe circumſtances one might 
be induced to think it the buſt of ſome Grecian ge- 
neral, did it not appear to be perfectly mcdern. 

The buſt of Aventinus, the fon of Hercules. In 
aſſigning this name to the preſent buſt, the common 
catalogue is guided by the ſimilarity of the hero's 
dreſs to the deſcription that Virgil“ has given of 
him. If the paſſage, however, is accurately exa- 
mined, there will be found in it no ſimilarity to the 
buſt. The figure repreſented ſeems to be Hercules 
himſelf. 


Po hos infirnem palma per gramina currum, 
Vitor: fque gſtentat equrt, ſatus Hercule pulch io, 
Puleh ur Aventinus, elifeν,jC nfigne palernum 
Centam angues ciuctam ue gerit jerpentibus Hylram. 
Lib. 7. ver. 654. 
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The buſt of Didia Clara, the daughter of Didius 
Julianus and Manlia Scantiila. She was accounted 
extremely handſome, and married her relation, Ccr- 
nelius Repentinus. After her fathcr's death, Septi- 
n:ius Severus deprived her of her fortune, and the 
title of Auguſta; the former, however, he returned 
to her. T he head has been repaired. 

On a porphyry table is the buſt of the celebrated 
miracle-monger * Apollonius Tyanzus. It coſt 
about 270l. at the ſale of Valetta of Naples. 

he buſt ot Poppæa, the wife of Nero. This 
lady was more remarkable for her beauty than her 
chaſtity, Her firſt huſband was Rufus Criſpus, and 
her tecond Otho, whom Nero ſent into Spain, while 
he cohabited with her. One night, after the had 
reproved him for ſcme frolick, he gave her a kick 
in the belly, of which the expired. Pliny has pre- 
ſerved an aſtoniſhing inſtance of her luxury: he ob- 
ſerves, that ſhe had always with her five hundred 
aſſes, to bathe herſelf in their milk, that her ſein 
might be kept ſoft and ſmooth. The head has been 
repaired, | 

The Euſt of Semiramis. Vaillant informs us, that 
the people of Aſcalon, in Paleſtine, ſtamped the head 
of Semiramis on their coins; but he acknowledges, 
that the figure has, by others, been called the + e- 
nius of the city; and he has not adduced any proof 
to the contrary, The two Cupids, at tbe bottom of 
the buſt, would almoſt perſuade us to think it a Ro- 
man Venus: the face too is handiome. 

The buſt of Marcellus junior. It merits little at- 
tentien, as it is modern, and meanly executed. 


* Tiann e Cetta della Catpa.locia vicina i monti Tauri: Molt 
ne farla Sirabune, lib. 12. el Ammia nc, lib. 23. cap. 19, i ue 
dice, cheju j atria di Apoiienta Tiaues celebre fis, % Nel. Brit. 
vol. 2. pag. 23. 
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The buſt of Cæſonia, the wife of Caligula. It is 
of tranſparent alabaſter, The head has been re- 
paired. | 


The buſt of Arſinoe, the ſiſter of Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus. 


A very beautiful Jaſper Agate Table, upon which 
there 1s 

A tine antique Vale, exhibiting a Grecian wed- 
ding, from the facritice to the wathing the bride's 
teet. . | 
A ſtatue of the Epheſian Diana. Diana of E- 
pheſus,” ſays the Comte de Caylus, may be re- 
Kgarded as a pantheon, preſenting at the fame ti.re 

the attributes or ſymbols of nature, the earth, 

the moon, night, and l[fis, Ceres, and Diana. 
' he firſt repreſentations of this goddefs came cer- 
tainly from Egypt; but the Greeks having added 
attributes to thoſe of the Egyptians, their repre- 
ſentations became inexplicable. Stags, bees, roſes, 
and fiih, are Grecian attributes. It is not won- 
derful, that ſo compounded and heterogeneous a 
figure, ſhould, in the revolution of ſo many ages, 
puzzle the learned to give a fatisfactory account of 
«© it. Thoie are but indifferently employed, who 
« waſte their time in ſuch enquiries.” * 
An Urn, with birds, flowers, and foliages roun4 
It. 

The baſt of Octavia, the firſt wife of Nero: ſhe 
was the daughter of Claudius and Meſſalina. Her 
virtue could not prevent her being murdered by her 


„ Comment en effet, apres la revolution de tant de ſiecles, 
% pourroit-on rendre raiſin d' un attribut donne en conlequence 
d' une al.egaire originurement Egyptienne, jointe ſucceſſive- 
„% ment aux idees de la Grece, avec une ft grand profuſion, que 
% IA divinite primitive reuniſſoit pluſieurs divinitez. Ces obſcu- 
ritez me paroiſſent inu:iles a diſcuter,” Recueil. tom. 4. 
P. · 152. 
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barbarous huſband, to make way for the laicivieus 
Poppæa. ä 

The buſt of Metellus; with a chain and breaſt- 
plate. On the latter is an elephant, in memory of his 
conqueſt ot Jugurtha, king of Numidia, Thus far 
the common catalogue. Ihe compiler ought to have 
thewn from better authority than his own, that the 
Rcemans, in the days of Metellus, wore chains, gor- 
gets emboſſed or engraved, and ſuch fringed garments 
round their ſhoulders as this buſt exhibits. We do 
not even find them on antique medals and buſts, when 
toppery was carried to its ſummit under the emperors. 
Aldermanic chains and military gorgets were reſerved 
to adorn more modern ages. The truth is, the buſt 
is modern; and this the connoiſſeur will eaſily perceive 
from the marble, the polith, and the execution. 

The buſt of Mefalina, the daughter of Barbarus 
Meſſala, and the fifth wife of Claudius. Her im- 
modeſty and debaucheries are well known. The 
marble repreſents a ſtriped filk. I he head has been 
repaired. 
The buſt of Marcia, the wife of Septimius Severus. 
The head is imperfect. 

A very beautiful Table of Mount Edgecumbe mar- 
ble. Upon it there ſtands, — 

A triangular Altar, dedicated to Bacchus, repre- 
ſenting bacchanals in different attitudes. Bacchus is 
there with grapes and a ſnake. The ſerpent is not, 
as the common catalogue aſſerts, the peculiar ſymbol 
of the Egyptian Bacchus. It is an attribute of many 
other deities. The bacchanals wore them as fillets 
round their heads.“ 
Pyrrhus, the ſon of Achilles, of porphyry. Car- 
dinal Mazarine added 3 helmet of differeit- coloured 
marble. Thus the common catalogue. Were ſculp- 


gacclæ angues fabe bun: pro zenis camis implicatos. Natal. 
cem. Myth I. lib, 5. 
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ture and porphyry known at the time of the Trojan 
war? or is the common catalogue miſtaken, as 
uſual ? 

A Square Altar. It is ſuch a one as the Heathens 
had tor domeftic uſe. On the four ſides are four 
deities; Jupiter, Juno, Diana, and Mars. Upon it 
is the ſtatue of a Prieft holding a hog, and about to 
facrifice to Iſis. This account is from the common 
catalogue. We ſhould rather imagine, that the prieſt 
and hog belong to the Etruſcans. ** In that part of 
« Ciſalpine Gaul called Etruria,” ſays the Comte de 
Caylus, „ the earth, according to Strabo, produces 
« fruit; of all ſorts, and particularly acorns in great 
e abundance : hence we every where behold large 
« herds of ſwine; and from theſe Rome draws much 
« of her ſubſiſtence. An animal, ſo com non and 
« profitable, naturally engaged the Etruſcans to place 
« it on their monuments. In religious matters they 
<« likewiſe made uſe of it. With its blood they ſealed 
« the treaties into which they entered with neigh- 
« bouring nations. It was alſo ſacrificed on occaſions 
« of marriage, being eſteemed a proper ſymbol of 
« fecundity.” This account is ſo natural and well 
ſupported, that it is very probable the ſtatue and hog 
reter to the religious tenets of the Etruſcans. The 
bonnet too, it is to be remarked, is Etruſcan. 

The buſt of Veſpaſian. He was proclaimed em- 
peror by the Syrian army, and took bis fon Titus as 
partner in the ＋ ; thinking thereby to perpetuate 
the throne in his family. This deſign, however, was 
— ; for both Titus and Domitian dicd without 
iſſue. | 
The buſt of Trajan. He was created Cæſar by 
Nerva ; and on the death of that prince, he haſteneil 
to Rome, where he was received with applauſe, and 
where he governed during twenty years with great 
clemency and prudence. | 
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An equeſtrian ſtatue of Marcus Aurelius. This 
ſtatue was erected on a place before the church ot St. 
John de Lateran, becauſe the emperor was bern in a 
houſe near that ſpot. It was allowed, however, to fall 
down, and was afterwards ſet up in the Capitol; and 
a public office has been created under the name of 
Cuſtode del Cavallo. The ſenate ot Rome gave to 
the chapter of St. John de Lateran a noſegay, as a 
kind of homage or acknowl:dgment of their ancient 
right to the ſtatue. 

On a table, faid to be a petrifaction of ſhells, but 
which is only veneered with granite, there ſtands 
another equeſtrian ſtatue. 

The built of Claudius. On the death of Caligula 
he was created emperor, at a time when he was con- 
ſiderably advanced in years. He was of a cruel diſpo- 
fition, but puſillanimous, and governed by his ſer- 


vants. He was poiſoned in the fourteenth year of 


his reign. 1. 
The buſt of Pyrrhus, king of Epirus. Caylus 


exhibits ſome caſques lately dug vp at Herculaneum, 


and preſerved at Portici, in his Neapolitan majeſty's 
cabinet, which very much reſemble this buit. From 
this circumſtance, it may be thought, that it is im- 


properly faid to be Pyrrhus, and that it repreſents 


ſome Roman general. 
| The portraits of Mrs. Killegrew, who has fair hair, 
and Mrs. Morton, with brown, by Vandyck. The 
{kill of the painter here is truly admirable. He makes 
the lovely brilliancy of Mrs. Killegrew's ſkin ſerve 
| Inſtead of co'ours to illuminate one part of the picture; 
while the brunette beauty of Mrs. Morton torms a 
moſt ſweet ſhade. | 
Mr. James Herbert and his Wife, by Sir Peter 
Lely. He was ſtate painter to Charles II. His co- 
louring was beautiful, his attitudes eaſy and various, 
his draperies genteel and negligent, and the airs of his 
heads remarkably graceful, on 
| E 
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The Earl and Counteſs of Bedford, by Vandyck. 

Henry Earl of Pembroke, (father to the preſent 
Earl) when he was ſeventeen years of age; by 
Kneller. 

The Counteſs of Pembroke, and her Siſter. This 
lady was the mother of Earl Thomas, and the daugh- 
ter of Sir William Villiers. The painter is Sir Peter 

Lely. | 
Willam, Earl of Pembroke, elder brother of Earl 
Thomas. He died unmarried in 1674. By Lely. 

Lady Catharine, eldeſt daughter of Earl Thomas. 
She was married to Sir Nicholas Morrice, of Wer- 
rington, in the county of Devon, Bart. and died in 
1716, By Kneller. 

Thomas Earl of Pembroke, Lord High Admiral. 
This office he reſigned after holding it about a year. 
Wing, who is the painter, has introduced a ſhip at 
fea, This artiſt wrought under Sir Peter Lely, and 
imitated his manner. 

Chriſt and the Woman of Samaria, by Gioſeppe 
Chiari. Nine feet high by ſeven feet wide. 

Margaret Sayer, firſt wife of Earl Thomas; by 
Willing. She has a lamb with her. 

The Virgin, Chriſt, and Joſeph racing, with 
other figures, by Gennari. 

In the cieling, Dadalus and Icarus, by Gioſeppe 
Arpino. It was hrought out of a villa near Florence 
by the firſt Sir Charles Cotterel, for Earl Philip. 
There was a print engraved from it in 1600. This- 
artiſt painted in a falſe taſte. His works diſcover the 
utmoſt wildneſs and irregularity of fancy. 

A Table inlaid, according to the common cata- 
Jog, with one hundred and thirty-five different Ipe- 
eimens of Agates and Marbles. The ſpecimens how- 
ever exhibited are by no means ſo numerous. 

Lhe pannels at tie bottom are painted by the bro- 
ther of Signor Tomaſo, who only painted Gnall 
1 gares. ＋ hey contain the hiſtory of the Counteſs of 
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pembroke s Arcadia, written by her brother Sir Philip 
Sidney. This Counteſs was Mary, daughter to Sir 
Henry Sidney; a lad I of great learning and virtue. 
She was the third wife of Henry Earl of Pembroke, 
whom ſhe ſurvived, and lived to a great age. She 
was interred in the cathedral of Saliſbury. The in- 
ſeription to her memory has been much admired. 


4 Underneath this marble herſe, 
Lies the ſubject of all verſe; 

« Sidney's ſiſter, Pembroke's mother. 
«« Death, e're thou haſt ſlain another 
« Wiſe and fair and good as ſhe, 
„Time ſhall throw a dart at thee.” 


The Great Room. 


The celebrated Family Picture, by Vandyck; 
twenty feet in I:ngth by twelve high. It confiſts of 
ten whole lengths. The two principal figures are 
Philip, Earl ot Pembroke, and Suſan, daughter of 
Edward, Earl of Oxford : they are fitting. On the 
right hand ſtand their five ſons ; Charles Lord Her- 
bert, who married the daughter of the Duke of 
Buckingham, but died before cohabitation ; Philip, 
who ſucceeded his father; William, who died un- 
married; James, anceſtor to the Herberts of King- 
ſey in G ; and John, who married the 
coheir of Viſcount Banning. On the left is their 
daughter Anna Sophia, and her huſband, Robert 
Earl of Carnarvon. Before them Lady Mary, Charles 
Lord Herbert's wife; and above, ia the cloud, the 
ladies Catherine and Mary, who dicd young. 

This fingle picture, which is ineſtimable, has been 
accounted a pertect ſchool of Vandyck. 


Over two doors are half-lengths of Charles J. * 
his Queen. 


1 
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A whole-length of William Earl of Pembroke. 
The common catalogue fays, that he was Lord 
Steward, but Collins, that he was Lord Chamberlain 
to James I. Vandyck painted the face from the braſs 
ſtatue made after Rubens's deſign, and now in the 
Founder's gallery at Oxford. 

A whole-length of Penelope, the daughter of Sir 
Philip Naunton, and the wife of Earl Philip. 

T hree Children of Charles I. | 
A whole-length of Lady Mary Herbert, afterwards 
1 of Richmond; and of Mrs. Gibſon, the 
dwarf. 

A whole-length of the Duke of Richmond and 
Lenox. 

A half-length of the Counteſs of Caſtlehaven. 

A halt-length of Philip, fecond Earl of Pem-- 
broke. 

Two large Pier Glaſſes. 

A red Egyptian Granite Table: upon it 

Morpheus, or Somnus, the god of fleep, in black 
touchitone. The head is wreathed with poppies, and 
the god has a poppy in his hand. Mr. Adaiſon has 
obſerved, that the ſtatues of this deity are generally 
of black marble, from the reſemblance it bears to 
night. 

"A Lapis Lazuli Table, and on it a ſleeping Cu- 
pid. 

The cieling painted by Signor Tomaſo, a diſciple 
of Caracci, whom Sir Charles Cotterel brought from 
Italy. It repreſents Perſeus cutting off Meduſa's 
head, and the relieving Andromeda, | 


The following are buſts, and almoſt all of them 
have been repaired : they ſtand on Termini, veneered 
with different-coloured marble : : 


Marcellus, the conſul. | 
Drufus, the brother of Tiberius, and the father of 


Claudius, : . 
E 6 Lucius 
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Lucius Verus, partner in the empire * with Marcus 
Aurelius. | 
Marcus Brutus. The head is evidently modern. 

Caius Cæſar, called Caligula; on a table of green 
marble. | 

Didius Julianus, the emperor. 

Lucius Verus. 5 
Lucius Cæſar, the ſon of Julia, the daughter of 
Auguſtus. He died at Marſeilles in the eighteenth 
year of his age. 

Julius Cæſar. This buſt was bought out of Va- 
letta's collection, and is mentioned there as very cu- 
rious. The curioſity muſt cunſiſt in its being of ori- 
ental alabaſter ; for it bears not the moſt diſtant reſem- 
blance to the figure on Czſar's coins, 

Antinous, 

Septimius Severus. He was ſaluted emperor by 
the army in Pannonia. From thence he haſtened to 
Rome to oppoſe Didius Julianus ; on whole death he 
marched againſt Peſcennius Niger, and then againit 
Albinus. He reigned alone, and dying at York, de- 
clared by will his ions Geta and Caracalla emperors. 

Horace, in porphyry. 

Marcus Aurelius. 

Antoninus Pius. | 

Cicero, of touchitone, with the vetch on his face. 
This buſt appears to be modern. 

Artemis, or Diana; ſo the buſt is inſcribed. But 
this name does by no means apply to it. The air of 
the head is that of a bacchanal, and is very remote 
from the chaſte look of Diana. The head has been 
repaired. 


Deſuncto Pio Marcus in eum emnia contitlit. Principatum 
eien uperaturie poteflatts indultu, ſibique cnortem fecit, cumilll 
folt jenarus deſuliſſet imferiam. Dito igt imferio & indulta 
trabuntia foteſlate procemulatus etucm faut re eto, Verum wecart 
precep.t, juuin in gem ranserens uomen, cam aniea Commocum 
vocare:ur. Capitolin. in Pio. 
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Lucan the poet. A Pegaſus at the bottom expreſſes 
the eccentricity of his genius. The face, however, 
ſeems too old tor that poet, who died young. 

Caſſandra, the daughter of Priam. Apollo en- 
dowed her with the gift of prophecy, upon certain 
conditions, which ſhe not fulfilling, he made every 
thing ſhe predicted to be diſregarded. * Her head- 
dreſs has many bandages. 

Ammonius. The Polympiad 229, marked on it, 
anſwers to the year of Chriſt 137. 

Auguſtus, of Parian marble. 

Zermanicus, the ſon of Auguſtus. 

Pruſias, king of Bythinia, who baſely gave up 
the illuſtrious Hannibal, who fled to him tor pro- 
tection. 

Scipio Aſiaticus. This celebrated Roman, after 
having defeated Antiochus, and ſubdued Aſia, was 
accuſed of extortion by the ſeditious tribunes ; 3 but 
was defended by Tiberius Gracchus, 

C aracalla, the fon of Septimius Severus ; a profli- 
gate prince. 

Vitellius. He was raiſed to the empire by the ſol- 
diery, and deprived of it by them, after a reign of 
eleven months. 

Alcibiades ; according to the common catalogue. 
It cannot, however, repreſent him ; as Lucian, Plu- 
tarch, and other ancients have extolled his beauty. 
The teatures here a are harſh and diſagreeable. 


The Libby. 


The Decollation cf St. John, by Dobſon. This 
picture has been hi:hly commended ; but Mr. Wal- 
pole prenounces the Colouring to be raw ; and ob- 
lerves, that the idea cf St. John is taken from the 
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face 


face of Prince Rupert. At Blenheim, Northumber- 
land-houſe, and the Duke of Devonſhire's, there are 
ſeveral pictures, in a good ſtyle, by Dobſon. Van- 
dyck recommended him to Charles I. who diſtin- 
guiſhed him by the name of the Engliſh Tintoret. 

Fruits, Vines, and two Vintage People, by Mi- 
chael Angelo di Battaglia. Sir Robert Gere gave 
this painter's widow three hundred piſtoles tor this 
picture, | | 

A piece of ſtil] Life, by Gabriel Salci. | 

A Sea Triumph, by Luco Giordano. * Neptune 
and Amphytrite are repreſented, with twelve figures 
as large as the life, beſide two boys in the character 
of Cupids. 

A Nativity, by Taddeo Zucchero. It was finiſhed 
by his brother Frederigo Zucchero. One may eaſily 
perceive that it is the work of two maſters. 

Two Pictures, compoled of agates, lapis lazuli, 
and different-coloured marbles, exhibiting Landſcapes. 
They were a preſent from one of the Dukes of Fio- 
rence to one of the Dukes of Bavaria. 

A Country Fanily, by Brawer. 

Ceres, holding wheat; by Parmigiano. + The 


This painter was commonly called Luca Fa Preto. Thi: ap- 

lation waz not given him on account of the fame he had acquiied 
dy his expeditious manner of painting; but, trum the mercenary 
eagerneſs of his father, who fold, at a high price, the deſigns which 
Luca hd made after the compoſitions of the great maſter , while 
he puriued his ſtudies. 'T he father of Luca ſcarce aliowed h:m 
time to refreſh himtelf, but ſtill id to him, while he was at his 
meals as well as at his work, Luca ta preſto, or Luc make hatte 
from which expreffion, perpetually uttered, his com panions gave 
him the name of Fa Pre:.0.—See Pilkington's Dit. of Painters, 
art cle Giordano. 

1 The real name of this painter was Franceſco NIaZzuol'. 
From Parma, the place of his nut'vity, h- was called Parmigi no. 
When Rome, in 1527, was f{acked by the Iinperialiſte, the culers 
who entered his chamber, found him intent upon hi» Þutinets ; fo 
little did he attend to the danger that then threatened tm. A 
detire to diſcover the philoſopher's ſtone turne'{ his induſtry from 
painting, and deprived the werld of many admirable productions. 
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Duke of Parma gave this picture to the Earl of Peter- 


borough, when he conducted to England the queen of 


James II. 

A Flemiſh School, by Gonſales. This painter 
was of a Spaniſh family, which ſettled in Flanders ; 
and from his ſkill in painting figures in little, he got 
the appellation of Little Vandyck. 

The Angel and Tobias : a fiſh is ſwimming up to 
them, and a dog barking at it. The painter is Pro- 
caccini, a diſciple of Carlo Maratti. The picture is 
dated Roma, 1697. 

The Diſcovery of Achilles, by Franceſco Salviati. 
There are nineteen figures. The airs are fine, and 
the colouring of the picture is excellent. 

The Virgin, and Chriſt at her breaſt, by Andrea 
Solari. The landſcape over her ſhoulders is wonder- 
fully neat. Brueghel Velvet followed the manner of 
this maſter. „„ 

An antique Picture from the temple of Juno, with 


ix Heathen Deities, having their ſymbols.—The 


aſſertion of the common catalogue, which ſuppoſes 
this picture to be an antique, is extremely groſs and 
abſurd. It is well known, that there is not extant 
one ancient piece in oil colours, on canvas or board. 
The ancients only painted in diſtemper, or a fort of 
encauſtic. 

A Nativity, by John Van Eyck. It is dated 
1410, the year in which he is ſaid to have invented 
painting in oil. It belonged to a chapel in Bruges. 

A Landſcape, in imitation of Salvator Roſa, by 
Bartolomeo. "Thete is a caſcade, ar.d three travellers, 
walking. | | 

A Landſcape, with fiſhermen carrying a net, by 
Franceſco Giovanni, in imitation of. Mola. 

The buſt of Marcus Modius, with an epitaph, in- 
forming us, that he was an Aſiatie phyſician. A per- 
ton of this name is mentioned in Cicero.“ The 


cOm- 
See the orations againſt Verres. 
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common catalogue is miſtaken, when it obſcrves, 
that this is the only buſt known with an epitzph on 
it, There are many ſuch in the Muſæum Veronenſe, 
and in other coliections. 

On an antique African table, ſtands, An Urn of the 
Emperor Probus, and his ſiſter Claudia: their names 
are in the front, Thus the common catalogue. But 
it does not ſeem to be clear, that this muſt be the 
urn of the Emperor Probus, becauſe the name Probus 
is upon it. At this rate, every ſtone-maſon has it in 
his power to authenticate any ſuſpicious remains of 
antiquity. The Emperor Probus was killed by the 
ſoldiery at Surmitch ® in Hungary; and hiſtory has 
preſerved no account of the manner ot his interment. 
Beſides, there might be other perſons who bore the 
ſame names with him and his ſiſter. Every one 
knows, who is the leaſt converſant in antiquity, that 
no names were more common than thole of Probus 
and Claudius. 

Sappho, of the fineſt marble. This celebrated 
poeteis was of Letbos, and was called the tenth muſe. 
She lived about the forty-fifth olympiad. Longinus, 
in his treatiſe on the Sublime, has preſerved an ode 
of her compoſition, which has been tranilated into 
Englith with great ſpirit : and Dionyſius Hallicarnaſ- 
{-us + has given us another fragment of hers, which 
he greatly admires for its elegance. It is ſaid, that 
ſhe threw herlelt into the fea, from the love the bore 


The ancient Sirmium. 


+ Tar rug In? Xr E Ag Nn EUSTEICE * IL pie EY TY, ett ei * N eto- 

Tri yy Tav ]». De Struct. Oiation. pag. 2c6, (dit. 
Upton. 
& 'Tountes ces gracee, totes ces beautez, cet art ſecret et admi- 
rable d entrer dans ls cons, de parlr et de yoincre en meme 
„ tems, de toucher les patli ns les plus tenchies, (car c'est par la, 
qu'elle Kacquit une unguliere eftime) tout cela, des-je, {ont 
des bien, qui ne font point venus juſqu?s a nus.“ Jan. Faber. 
Abrege des Vies des Poctes Grecs, pag. 21. 
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to Phaon, who ſlighted her. This buſt, it is pre- 
tended, is antique; but the ſculpture appears to us to 
be modern. | 8 


The Colonnade Room. 


The head of St. Paul, by Auguſtino Carrachi. 
This picture is a proof of his correctneſs, and his ex- 
cellent manner of deſigning. It is remarkable, that 
this artiſt, notwithſtanding his eminence as a painter, 
devoted a great deal of his time to engraving, in 
which he ſucceeded fo well, that his etchings were 

almoſt as much valued as his paintings. 
A Calm, by Vandervelde the younger, He paint- 


| ed lea- pieces, and ſfea-fights, as did alſo his father; 


and his pictures are ſo exquiſite, that they are thought 
ſuperior to thoſe of every other artiſt in that ſtyle. 


| His moſt capital works are in England. 


Belthazzar's Feaſt, by Old Frank. Night-light. 
Of this painter little is known. His invention is 
better than his taſte, 

Portraits of the preſent Lord and Lady Pembroke, 
by Reynolds. | 

A Calm, by Patten. | 

An extremely beautiful Madona, in blue, by Carlo 
Dalce. 

A Gale, by Patten. 

St. Sebaſtian, thot with arrows, by Scarcelina di 
Ferrara. 

A Landſcape, with a Ferry in it, by Herman 
Sachtleven. His pictures in his beſt manner are rare, 
and are highly eiteemed. be. 

'The Hiſtory of Hercules, in fix pictures, by Francis 
Floris. He was called the Raphael of Flanders. 

A Harveſt-home, by Rubens. There are many 
hgures, ſome about half a yard high. It is in his 
beſt colouring. This artiſt came into England in the 
reign of Charles I. who had a taſte for the arts, and 

encou- 
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encouraged them. He is chiefly admirable for his 
portraits, which are natural, eaſy, and lively. 

The Money-changers, and People felling Doves in 
the Temple; by Dominico Fetti. His paintings are 
exceedingly ſcarce, and much ſought after by con- 
noiſſeurs. 5 

Chriſt taken from the Croſs, by Albert Durer. 
He has placed the monogram of his name on the 
picture. There are ten figures, and all of the moſt 
capital expreſſion. The bloody body of Chr iſt is 
wonderfully painted. This piece was purchaſed out 
of the Arundel collection. 

A Nativity, by Theodoro. There are two angels 
above; and below a lamb tied by the legs. 

A Holy Family, by Parmigiano. He was ſo 
pleaſed with this piece, that he made another 
from it. | 

A Magdalen, with a crucifix, in a defart ; angels 
appear above; by Elizabetha Sirani. She was the 
daughter of Andrea Sirani, and Guido's favourite 
diſciple. *** 

A Nativity, by Denis Calvart, the inſtructor of 
Guido Reni. The latter ſo much eteemed this pic- 
ture, that he kept it as long as he lived. 

A Landſcape, with figures ſitting by the water- 
fide: a woman is walking at a diſtance with a baſket 
on her head. The painter is Orizonti. His per- 
formances are much admired. * 

St. Peter and the Angel coming out of priſon, by 
Steenwyck. He was introduced by Vandyck to 
Charles I. and found employment in England for 


| __® The real name of this artiſt was John Francis Van Bloemen. 
The Bentvogel Society at Rome gave him the name of Orizonti, 
or Horizonti, on account of the natural recedin: of the objects in 
his compotitions, and the delicate manner of his conducting and 
extending his diftangs. The Bentvogel Society conſiſted of the 
g lemiſh painters who reſided at Rome. See Pill 
ainters., : 


Kington's Dict. of 
ſeveral 
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ſeveral years. He ſometimes uſed to paint the back- 
ounds of Vandyck's portraits. 

Buildings, perſpective, by Marco Ricci; and Fi- 
gures, by Sebaſtian Ricci, The former was the 
nephew and the diſciple of the latter. They reſided 
for ſome time in England, and left behind them many 
excelient productions, : 

A Fair, by Caſteels: a multitude of little figures, 
neatly finiſhed. 

The late Lord Pembroke, by Jervoiſe. 

An old Woman, teaching ſchool, by Oftade. 

Leda and the Swan, by Leonardo da Vinci. Leda 
is ſtanding upright, and careleſsly embracing Jove in 
the form of a ſwan, He looks amorouſly on her; 
and the fixes her eyes with pleaſure on four ſmiling 
children, Caſtor, Pollux, Helen, and Clytemneſtra, 
juſt hatched out of egg-ſhells. It has been remarked 
of this painter, that he was extremely flow in finiſhing 
his pictures ; but that when he did finiſh them, they 
were exquitite. 

* Virtue awakening Apollo and the Muſes, by Luigi 
entili. 

2 Port of Leghorn, on copper, by Viviano Co- 
2220. 

Tbe Virgin with Chriſt, St. John, an Angel, and 

Boys; by Bernardino Gatti. 

Hercules and Dejanira, by Giovanni Montano. 

The Birth of St. John, by Domenico Pelugio. 
There are nine figures: the mother of St. John is in 
bed ; and St. John is in ſwaddling-cloaths. 

Cupid wreſting his bow out of the hands of a boy, 
by Emilio Taruffi. This artiſt had a moſt lively and 
agreeable manner of painting and deſigning. 

An Antique of the Virgin and Child, by St. Luke. 
Thus the common catalogue Gambarini obſerves, 
that the drawing and manner are in the ſtiff Byzantine 
taſte. It would require very ſtrong evidence to prove, 
that this piece is prior to the times of Cimabue, who 

| Was 
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was born in 1240, or even to thoſe of Van Eyck, 
who was bor in 1370. Painting in oil was un- 
known, till dilcovered by the latter, who is ſaid to 
have been extremely verſant in chymiſtry, and long 
anxioutly ſought a preparation that would preſerve 
colours in their purity. The former revived the 
knowledge of painting in Italy, at a time when the 
art was almoſt extinct ; and thence he obtained the 
appellation of the Father of Modern Painting.” It 
is to be obſerved, however, that he only painted in 
diſtemper and freſco. | 

The Four Seaſons, by Murillo. There are fruits, 
flowers, odd faces, and owls. | 

The ſiege of Pavia, by Hans Holbein. 

St. Anthony, by Correggio. * This picture be- 
longed to the Duke of Parma, from whom it was 
ſtolen in 1693, and a reward of two hundred piſtoles 
was offered for it. A nobleman of Venice bought it, 
and ſome years after fold it. It is highly coloured. 
The figure repreſents St. Anthony fitting, and leaning 
againſt a rock, upon which hangs a little bell; and 
before him, in ſight, is a devil. This artiſt was the 
tirſt that brought to perfection the true art of fore- 
thortening figures; and, what is a wonderful proof of 
the force of his genius, he arrived at a moſt deſerved 
eminence in his art, though he had no inſtructor. 
| The Salutation of the Virgin, by Franceſco Dani, 
of Modena. At the top are two cherubims heads. It 
15 executed on copper. 

Judith cutting off Holofernes's head, by Andrea 
Mantegna. The drapery is fo diſpoſed, as to ſhew 
the proportion of the limbs. Mantegna is one of the 

oldeſt painters whoſe works are worthy of attention. 
His triumphs of Julius Cæſar, which are at Hampton- 


* His real name was Antonio de Allegris ; that of Correggio he 
obtained from an incontiderable town in the Modenele, where he 
uus burn in 1494. | | 


Court, 
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Court, have been juſtly faid to be the triumphs of his 
encil. EY 
b A Falf- length, ſuppoſed to be Prince Rupert; by 
Vandyck. 

A Porphyry Table, with a border of yellow marble, 
and of green, Upon it is the ſtatue of Venus aſleep. 
It is ot the ſize of the Hermophradite at Rome. 
Thus the common catalogue. This ſtatue reſembles 
one exhibited by Gori in the Muſeum Florentinum, 
and is molt certainly an Hermophradite. Hermo- 
phraditus was the ſon of Mercury and Venus, as his 
name indicates; and 1s repreſented by the pocts as 
androgynous, “ or as male and female at the fame 
time, Our Hermaphrodite is lying on a couch, the 
hair is tied up, and the breaſts of a woman appear. 

his ſtatue is certainly as great a curioſity as any in 
the preſent collection. Its appearance demonſtrates it 
to be antique ; though the marble is bad, and of the 
kind cailed Saline, which is always injured by length 
of time. No connoiſſeur, who has ever ſeen the 
Borgheſe Hermgphradite, but muſt think that this 
figure is of the ſame kind. Venus is never exhi- 
bited in ſuch an attitude, without ſome explanatory 
attribute. 


* Mercurio fuerum & diva Cythereile natum, 
Naides J. læis enutrivere ſub autris ; | 
Cujus erat ſpecies, in qua materque paterque 
(gu, ct pryent, nomen quoque traxit ab uits. 
Ovid. M-tam. lib. 4. 


O 0: bn, 2 nv rog, 5 &uPiconc 75 ou, BY & d- 
vrucig, er tQuGog 18, et & Tahero;, Lucian. Dial. Apoll. 
& Bacch. | 

Mercurio genitore ſatus, Genetrice Cythera, 

Nouns ut mixti fic cuirfois Hermaphroditus, 
(.oncretus [exus Jed non perfettus, utroque : | 
Aubig u Fenris, neuiro fottundus amore, Auſon. 
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The buſt of Druſilla, * the daughter of Druſus, 


and the ſiſter and concubine of Claudius. She was 
adored under the character of Ceres. 

The buſt of Horace, the conſular. 

The buſl of Commodus. He was the fon of 


Marcus Aurelius and Fauſtina junior, and came to 


the empire at the age of nineteen. tHe diſcovered 
himſelf to be an abandoned tyrant, and was ſtran- 
gled. He was the laſt of the family of the Antonines. 


Polemon, an Athenian philoſopher. This buit 


and the foregoing are in bronze. 


The Corner Room. 


The Virgin, with Chriſt leaning on her breaſt : 


he has a bird in his right hand. By Daniello Creſpi. 

The Virgin teaching Chriſt to read, by Guer- 
Cino, 

Philip Earl of Pembroke, by Vandyck. 

Women bringing Children to Chriſt, by Sebaſtian 
Bourdon: there are 51 figures. Ihe moſt eſteem- 
ed work of this artiſt, is the martyrdom of St, Pe- 
ter, in the church of Notre Dame at Paris. | 

The head of Mieris, by himſelf. 

A Charity, with three Children, by Guido Re- 


ni. It belonged to Charles I. but was fold during 


the civil wars. The tender, the pathetic, and the 
devout, were the ſubjects in which this artift chiefly 
_ excelled. 

A Landſcape, by Rubens. | 

Mary Magdalen, by Titian : her hair is looſe. 
This piece was engraved by Votterman. Titian is 
accounted the molt correct deligner of the Venetian 


* Druſilla fiel:a di Germanic), frellu e cetbina di concubiua 
. Caligulet, mort ab. U. C. 791, il ſi can Cann) lei imperin dt (Caligula 


dal guale 'u tanto amata, che Jops la ſua mur'c wiile gli foſſtru fatts 


2 ques [on  erano fiat! fatti a Livia, Sc. Iei. Biit. 
vol. 2. page 182. | | 
ſchool : 
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ſchool : his chief excellence was his exquiſite method 
of colouring. 

Chriſt from the Croſs, by Michael Angelo Buo- 
naroti. It was painted for Henry II. King of 
France, and was given by him to his miſtreſs, Dia- 
na Valentinois. There are on it the arms of 
France, and three halt-moons, as emblems of Dia- 
na. It has been ſaid of this artiſt, that he had the 
ſame ſpirit in painting, that Lucan and Dante had 
in poetry. 

'The Aſſumption cf the Virgin, by Rubens. In 
Lord Arundel's catalogue it is faid, that his lord- 
{hip defired Rubens to paint a cloſet picture, and 
that he made this. At the bottom are nine angels, as 
railing the cloud under the Virgin. Rubens made a 
large picture from this, for a convent at Antwerp. 

Bacchus, with a bowl in his left hand; and an 
old man emptying grapes out of a baſket into a vat : 
by a ſcholar of Raphael. | 

Democritus holding a book, and laughing, by 
Spagnolet ; from the collection of Cardinal Medici. 

Magdalen over-looking the vanities of the world, 
by Domenichino. Below her, are fix boys handling 
jewels. The poſtures are agreeable, and the colour- 
ing in the beſt manner of the artiſt : he was admira- 
ble in expreſiing the paſſions. 

Narciſſus viewing himſelf in the water, by Pouſſin. 

The Deſcent of the Holy Ghoſt, by Salimbeni. 
There are many figures, and in his beſt manner. 

The preſent Earl when very young, and his mo- 
ther, by Hoare. 

Chriſt aſtride on a lamb, and held by the Virgin; 
Joſeph, leaning on his ſtaff, is looking on: by Fran- 
ceſco Penni. He was a ſcholar of Raphael, and 
was exact in deſign, but deficient in colouring. | 

The Virgin, Chriſt, and St. John, as large as the 
life, by Frederick Baroccio. It was a preſent from 
Monſ. Foucquet. This painter Rtudied Raphael's 

| | | lan- 
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manner of deſigning, but followed Correggio in the 
ſweetneſs of his colouring. 

A young Woman, with a ſhock-dog, which ſhe 
holds in her hands, by Correggio. 

A Madona, by Carlo Maratti. 

A Piper, by Giorgione del Caſtel Franco, in his 
beſt manner, which Titian followed. 
Chriſt holding a lamp to old Joſeph at work, and 

the Virgin coming down ſtairs with another lamp; a 
very free ſketch by Congiagio. 
The Virgin holding Chriſt, and St. John embrac- 
ing him, while Joſeph is reading, by Ludovico Ca- 
racci. Annibal Caracci etched his tine print from 
this picture. It is obſervable, that the manner of 
all the Caracci's is the fame : the little difference 
perceivable in them, ſeems to have ariſen from their 

diverſity of temper and diſpoſition. 
Mars and Venus, with a Cupid, by Vandervuarfe. 
It was fold from the Elector Palatine's collection. 

Four Children, reprefenting our Saviour, an An- 
gel, St. John, and a little Girl, by Rubens. The 
attitudes here are ſimple and natural, without being | 
cold; and contraſted and animated, without being | 
exaggerated. - 

A Landſcape, by Claude Lorraine. This inimita- 
ble painter ſerved an apprenticeſhip to a pattry-cook ; 
and what is very remarkable, he diſcovered no ſymp- 
roms in the early part of his lite, of that genius, 
which, in his more advanced years, ſhone out with 
ſo much luſtre: his ſkies are warm, and every object 
1s properly illumined ; his invention 1s plealing, his 
col.,uring delicate, and his tints have a delighttul va- 
riety and ſweetneſs. 

A dead Chriſt, ſurrounded with angels, in white 
and black; a fine ſketch, by Benamico Bufalmaco. 

The Virgin holding Chriſt; St. John leads a lamb 
to him, an angel is gathering flowers, and old Jo- 

| ſcph 
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ſeph has an aſs by him; by Contarini, This artiſt 


+mitated the manner of Titian. 


Chriſt in a Manger, by Vandyck. 

An ancient painting of Richard II. ſuppoſed ta 
have been executed in 1377. Hollar, in the reign of 
Charles I. engraved and dedicated it to that prince, 
under the title of Tabula Antiqua. Two braſs plates 
at the bottom are thus inſcribed : Invention of painting 
in Oil, 1410. King Richard is at his devotion, 
kneeling by his three patron ſaints, St. John Baptiſt, 
King Edmund, and King Edward the Confeſſor; 


having a crown, and a robe adorned with white harts 
and broom-cods, in alluſion to his mother's arms 


and his own name of Plantageni/ta. There are angels 
with collars of broom-cods, and wreaths of white 
roſes round their heads. St. John holds a lamb, 
King Edward a ring, and King Edmund an arrow, 
all directed to King Richard. „ 

I thall give Mr. Walpole's ſentiments of this pic- 
ture: he thus makes mention of it in the firſt vo- 
lume of his anecdotes : On reading the infcrip- 
„tions, ſays he, which are very equivocal, there 
& ſtarted a queſtion with me, which I found no- 
e body could reſolve. Do they imply, that this 
«© piece was painted in oil, before Van Eyck dit- 
c covered that ſecret in 1410 ? fo one ihould think; 
“ for what did the inſcriber tell, it he only meant 
ee that painting in water-colours or mitiiature was 
<< practiſed before painting in oil? Every illumi- 
© nated M. S. antecedent to that date was a proof 
& of that. The ſhort quere would be, With what 


is this picture painted? To that I can only reply, 


{© That it is covered with glaſs, and is too great a 
4 curioſity to have experiments made upon it, It 
« is painted on a bright golden ground, the colours 
«© of the utmoſt freſhneſs, and not grown black as 
© gi1-colours would be, and is, as I have faid, 


3 % guarded 
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c guarded by a glaſs ; all which indicate that it is a 
miniature.“ | 

King James II. gave this picture to Lord Caſtle- 
main, when he went Ambaſſador to Rome; and af- 
ter his death, it was bought by Thomas Earl of 
Pembroke. 

The Offering of the three Kings, by Paolo Ve- 
roneſe. The king, who has a ſtrong light on his 
forehead, is the painter himſelf : there are horſes, 
with many figures, and cherubims in the clouds. 
The greateſt diſadvantage obſervable in this maſter 
is, his not having been ſufficiently converſant with 
the antique. 

Apollo fleaing Marſyas, by Sebaſtian Del Piombo. 
It was deſigned by Michael Angelo Buonaroti, and 
was formerly in the collection of the Kings of France. 

Chriſt taken from the Croſs, on copper, by Fi- 
gino. This artiſt ſtudied hiſtorical compoſition un- 
der Giovanni Paolo Lomazzo; but, tho” he was well 
qualified to excel in that ſtyle, he devoted himſelf 
to portrait-painting, in which he arrived at the great- 
eſt perfection. 5 

The Virgin, with Chriſt on her knee, who is put- 
ting a ring on St. Catharine's finger; old Joſeph and 
Elizabeth are looking on. It is on board, and fine- 
ly coloured. This picture is dated 1587, and was 
done by Sophoniſba Anguſciola. At Lord Spen- 
cer's, at Wimbledon, there is a portrait of this 
_ playing on the harplichord, painted by her- 
ſel 


Iſaac bleffing Jacob, on copper, by Lazarini. 
Chriſt carrying the Croſs, by Andrea Del Sarto. 
His countenance ſhews divine reſignation : he has on 
a red garment. The lights and ſhades are wonder- 
fully diſpoſed. It is painted on board. . 

The harmony between poetry and painting, by 
Romanelli. Ihe colouring is bright and ſtrong. 
A Se- 
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A Seraglio of Women, aſſiſted by Eunuchs, by 
Otto Veni. 3 

The Judgment of Midas, by Filippo Lauri. Cor- 
rectneſs of outline, and delicacy of touch, are the 
characteriſtics of this artiſt. | 
Chriſt on the Virgin's lap, in an eafy poſture, and 
Joſeph teaching him to read: the figures project with 
a tender roundneſs. By Bernardino Gatti. | 

The Rape of Dejanira, by Carlo Creſci. Hercu- 
les, at a diſtance, is ſhooting at the Centaur. 

The Virgin, Chriſt, and St. John, on copper, by 
Giovanni Baptiſta Vico. 

Six People carrying things to market, with a mule 
and a horie, on which is a woman and child, by 
Gioſeppe Creſci. | 

A Shepherd courting a Shepherdeſs in a ſtraw hat, 
with a bowl in her hand, by Bloemart. 

The Virgin, with Chriſt in her lap, taking a flow- 
er out of her hand, by Raphael d' Urbino. The 
fleth is tenderly and beautifully painted. The paint- 
er's name appears as embroidery, on the top of the 
ſtomacher. All the accompliſhments which conſti- 
tute an illuſtrious painter, were combined in this 
artiſt : ſublimity of thought, 1ichneſs of invention, 
correctneſs of deſign, and force of expreſſion, | 

A Nativity, on copper, by Rubens. 
A Man forcing a Boy to take phyſic, by Bam- 
bocci.* 
The Virgin, with a young Chriſt : more back- 
ward is a woman with a child in her arms, and a 
little figure of a Saint playing at a diſtance ; by An- 
drea Del Sarto. This painter had profound know- 


* His real name was Peter Van Lacr, but in Italy he got the 
name of Bunbocei, or Ban:boccivy, en account of the uncommon 
tape of his body; the lower part being one-third part longer 
than the upper, ind his neck ſo ihort, that it was buried between 
his thoulders. See the Connoiſſeur's Dictionary, 
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Jedge of the art, and poſſeſſed great correctneſs ct 
deſign, but was deficient in force and ſpirit. 

The Virgin reading, with Chriſt in her lap, and 
reaching up at her neck, on marble, by Albano, it 
his moit beautiful manner. In the characters of the 
Virgin and Chriſt, the artiſt has here painted his 
own wife and one of his children. 

Job and his Friends, by Andrea Sacchi. 

Chriſt in the Virgin's arms, St. John embracing 
him, and Joſeph and the lamb looking on, by Sci- 
done, in his beſt manner. Some have aſcribed this 
picture to Correggio. The works of Scidone are ex- 
ceeding ſcarce ; and when they are met with, they 
are, not unfrequently, aſcribed to Correggio, or Par- 
migiano. 

The Converſion of St. Paul: the apoſtle is ſtruck 
from his horſe. The painting is executed with great 
freedom and ſpirit, and the figures are as big as the 
life. By Luca Giordano. 

The buſt of Pertinax. After the death of Com- 
modus, Pertinax, though fixty years of age, was 
proclaimed emperor : he had reigned only four 
months, when he was killed for attempting to reſtore 
diſcipline to the army. 

The buſt of Solon, the celebrated Athenian legiſ- 
lator. | 


The Cloſet within the Coraer Room. 


Soldiers tearing Chriſt's coat, a picture of admira- 
ble execution, by Annibal Caracci. 

The Virgin, with Chriſt reſting his head and hand 
on her knee, by Bloemart junior. | 

A Summer Piece, with ruins and figures, by Vi- 
viano Cadozzo and Mich. Ang. di Battaglia. 

X Shepherdeſs in a ſtraw hat, repreſcnting the 
Princeſs Sophia, by Gerrard Huntortt, 

A Land- 
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A Landicape, and figures, by Viviano Cadozzo. 
The Aſſumption, by Raphael d' Urbino. 

Chriſt taken from the Croſs, and many figures, 
with angels in the clouds. The lights from the ſo- 
lemn ſhades are very ſtriking. By Valerio Caſtelli. 
It is thought that there are a greater number of the 
eaſel pictures of this maſter in England, than in any 
other part of Europe. 
King Edward VI. by Hans Holbein. 

Our Lord's Aſcenſion, by Giulio Romano. He 
was the firſt and the favourite diſciple of Raphael. 
There is much ſpirit and grandeur in his compo- 
ſitions. 

The Virgin: her veil is painted with ultra marine; 
by Maria da Fiori, and Carlo Dolce. 

A half-length of Titian, by himſelf. | 
| Two Boys, as big as the life, flying a bird with a 
ſtring ; by Nicolo Pouſſin. 

Four Cupids, in different attitudes, by Sirani. 

The Circumciſion of Chriſt, by Paolo Fiorentino. 
There are above twenty figures: | 

The Virgin, with Chriſt on her knee: he holds 
St. John by the hand : on board, by Lorenzo Gar- 
bieri. | 
The Temptation of our Long, by Paris Alfano di 
Perugia: from the Medicean collection. 

The Prodigal Son's Return, by Woverman. 

Dutch People, playing at draughts, by Egbert 
Hemſkerch. | 

People playing at cards, by Lucas Van Leiden. 

Day, repreſented by Apollo, drawn in a chariot by 
four horſes ; and Night, by a female deity with roſes 
and poppies : in one frame of copper, by Solimene. 

St. Jerome, on copper, by Horatio Borgiano. 
Three Soldiers, fitting upon ruins, and an old man. 
at the bottom, by Paolo Panini. 

St. John preaching in the Wilderneſs, by Roland 
Savery. 
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St. Jerom, on weod, by Giulio Cambi Veroneſe- 
By the crown and cypher on the back, it may be con- 
jeetured, that this picture belonged originally to ſome 
noble family. 2 

St. Sebaſtian ſhot with arrows, with an angel 
above, by Benedetto Luti. 

he Prodigal going abroad, by Woverman. 

A Woman holding a candle, by Schalken. 

i he river Tiber, with Romulus aud Remus ſuck- 
ing the wolf; by Giacomo del Po. | 

Our Saviour, when a child, two women, a lamb, 
and a dove; by Paolo Mattei. This artiſt, though a 
cont.derable maiter, was remarkable for the inequalities 
of his performances, | 
6 Chrut raifing Lazarus; ſmall figures, by Sebaſtian 
CU, 
Pyrrhus, carried dead from the temple of Apollo, 
where lie was killed by Oreſtes. Hermione is ſeen 
between the pillars, where the had been juſt married 
to Pyrthus, though betrothed before to Oreſtes. The 
horſes of Pyrrhus's chariot appear in a fright. By 
Pietro Teita. This artiſt, though he had the fineſt 
opportunities of improvement, and poſſeſſed the maſt 
u wearied application, yet produced few pieces that 
deſerve commendation. 

An old Man, ſelling ſweet-meats to children: all 
the figures are laughing. By Franck Hals. Vandyck 
uſed to ſay of this artiſt, that he would have been at 
the top of his proiefſion, if he had known how to 
give more tenderneſs to his colours; for, as to his 
pencil, there was not one that was ſo perfectly maiter 
of it, 
Andromache fainting at hearing of the death of 
Hector. Here are twenty-five figures, as large as the 
life. By Primaticcio. It was a preſent from the King 
of France to Cardinal Mazarie. 

A Battle-Piece, and a Parley, ty 3 
11s 
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This artiſt, who had ſerved for ſome time in a military 
character, is admirable for his battles. 

Two young Faces, in bronze. 

The Birth of Venus: the is riſing out of the fea. 
By Lorenzino ca Bologni. 

Venus, with the Graces, dreſſing. One of them 
holds a looking-glals. By Andrea Camaſſei, the diſ- 
ciple of Domenichino. | 
The Flight into Egypt: Joſeph is holding the aſs 
to drink : on copper, by Giovannini, painter to the 
Duke of Parma. 

Abraham's Steward puts bracelets on Rebecca at 
the well: there are ſheep; and a woman paſſes by 
with ſomething in her hand : on copper, by Pietro 
Bambini. 

Chriſt praying in the garden, with two angels to 
comfort him: on copper, by Gioſeppe Gratti da 
Bologna. 

On a black and yellow table, on which cards are 
repreſented, is a fleeping Cupid. Cos 
The buſt of Tithonus, the deity of the Morning, 

and the huſband of Aurora. 

The buſt of the Venus de Medicis. 

The buſt of Bacchus. 

The buſt of Criſpina, the wife of Commodus : 
having been taken in adultery by her huſband, he ba- 
niſhed her to Caprea, where he afterwards put her to 


death. 


The buſt of Fauna. 
A Pantheon, with the ſymbols of Ammon, 


Mavors, and Thoth, three of the Dij Majores of the 
Egyptians. 


The buſt of Epicurus, the celebrated philoſopher. 
The buſt of Achilles. i . — 


The/e eight buſts are on gilded maſt-truſſes. 
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On the Stair-Caſe, are two buſts, repreſenting 
Torment and Contentment. 

An antique Maſk. 

A Janus. 3 

A Snake-ftone, taken out cf a Portland ſtone at. 
the builtiing of Weitminſter-bridge. 

A ima!l ſtatue of a Boy dancing, 

The Urn of Horace; according to the common 
catalogue: becauſe it has on it this inſcription ; 


D M 
Hor: Flacc. PiiS MAR: 
PAMPH. MIN FA FECIT. 


With regard to the fix laſt words, the catalogue 
mgenuouſly acxnowledges, that having been defaced, 
they were new cut, as the former traces ſeemed to 
point out. It ſhould likewiſe have been acknow- 
ledged, that the other words have alſo been repaired; 
for whoever accurately examines the whole inſerip- 
tion, will obſerve, that it is the work of the ſame 
ehiſſel. A ſuſpicion thence ariſes againſt the antiquity 
of this urn. 


The Stone Hall. 


RELIEVOS. 


A Rape of Neptune : there are twelve figures, be- 
fides two horſes. 
Nereids, Tritons, and a Horſe; in all ſix figures. 

The Rape of the Centaurs. When Pirithous 
eſpouſed Deidamia, the Centaurs were invited to 
the wedding; but having become warm with wine, 
they offered rudeneſs to the bride, and inſulted the 

Lapithe : 
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Lapithæ: upon which an engagement“ enſued, in 
which they were killed. 

A Victoria, with a wreathed crown in each hand : 
theſe ſhe holds over two captives bound at her feet. 
There are arms and enſigns, and inſtruments of 
war, 

IT wo figures, repreſenting Painting and Sculpture. 

Two Altars; a fire on the one, and Pan on the 
other. A prieſt is bringing ſheep for ſacrifice. 

Jupiter and Juno, and other figures with offerings ; 
a very fine antique relievo. 

A Man and Woman bidding adieu to each other. 
An ancient Sacrifice, The prieſt, laureated and 
naked, leads a bull, whoſe head is adorned with a 
mitre and fillets. Another prieſt follows with a ſacri- 
ficing pot and an ax. 

A very large Relievo, repreſenting the. ſtory of 
Niobe and her Children. The ſubject of this per- 
formance has been already explained. In the MSS. 
of Pirro Ligorio, preſerved in the Vatican,” favs 
Wirickelman, it is mentioned, that among the 
ancient ruins of Salluſt's gardens at Rome, there 
„vas found a large and finely-executed relief, exhi- 
e biting the fable of Niobe; and poflibly,” continues 
he, << this is the very piece now at Wilton, and 
« which the common catalogue appears to value in 
« proportion to its weight. -I] parc!t per le catalogue 
„ des aniiques, git on, a deulu apprecier la valeur de ce 
« myreeau par ſin poids : car en remargque, qui: fi/e 
« Pres de trols Mile ures, paids d* Angieterre,” 


** 1 | 
® Oc & . ac; VEYTY Kenlaug:s cf. 
N; Ax. ba Konig , nixe. (fur. 
O'pti. in Argonaut, 
Vid. & Scut. Hercul. Heſiod'. 
Parte alia Phulye, neultugite inſunus Jace ha, 
Nc & Aibracae jubiie dt Virgine pus ng: 
Cralæres Mirijargue Volant, araqie Diem. 
Val. Flac. Arguuaut, liv. 1. 
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This relief is compoſed of twenty figures, 2mong 
which are the ſeven ſons and the ſeven daughters of 
2 The latter are partly ſitting and partly ſtand- 
ing: the ſons are on horſeback, and their heads and 
ods project from the marble. Apollo and Diana 
do not appear here. 

Two Prieſts going before a victim : one is playing 
on pipes, and the other holds a timpulum and a 
patera. 

Jupiter and Juno, fitting on Mount Olympus. 
The former holds a thunderbolt in his right hand. 
On an altar before them is a tire blazing, and a — 
caſting ſomething into it. 

Faunus, or a Bacchanal, playing on two pipes. 

A votive Relievo, with an inſcription, written in 
the manner called Bouſtrophedon. The following 
remarks on this valuable piece of ſculpture, commu- 

icated by a learned and ingenious friend, will be 
found to be inſtructive and entertaining. 


„This relievo carries with it the air of a diſtant 
« and venerable antiquity; and. though time has 
* worn down the figures, there remains enough 
ok it to point out its ſubject, and the occaſion 
* of it. 

We ſee an old man, whoſe appearance is that 
of an Athleta, in an act of religion; either dedi- 
cating a tripos, or waſhing his hands pt eparatory 
to an | offering. Indeed, many concurring circum- 
« ſtances induce us to imagine, that the matter repre- 
« ſented is a votive offering for a victory obtained in 
the Olympic games. 

« 1, Pautanias * gives a deſcription of the Olym- 
« pian Jose, not unlike the god before us. This 

* deity, lays he, © is ſeated on a throne of gold 
* and ivory. His crown is wrought in imitation of 
* the vlive-leat ; in his right hand he holds out a 


* Pavian, Elac. a. pag. 157. edit. Sylburg. f 
victory, 
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victory, compoſed of iv and gold, with a- 
— and — in bis lofi hand is a beautiful 
ſceptre, ſtudded with all the variety of metals : the 
bir4 fitting on the ſceptre is the eagle; and the 
tandals and robe of the deity are of gold.” 
„Our Jupiter is in the attitude here deſcribed ; 
% but has a diadem interwoven * with the olive, 
„ and high above his brows, as Pindar + deſcribes 
< 

« Maffeus, in the Muſeum Veronenſe, ſpeaking 
& of this relievo, cries out, Who ever heard of a 
„ beardleſs Jove ?* Here he forgot himſelf; for 
„ Pauſanias, if I remember right, mentions two 
«© inſtances to this purpole. Our Jove, however, 
„has a beard. | 

«© 2. The eagle, every body knows, is the attri- 
4e bute of Jupiter. He is ſtanding on the palm of 
his hand, as ready to execute his orders, He is 
« ſmall, and with the utmoſt propriety, for. it was 
wy = the large f ſpecies that was attendant on 
hee. 

„ 3. The hero is naked as he came] from the 
«« combat ; he is beſmeared with dirt and with. 
* blood, and waſhes his hands before he makes his 
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Carol. Paichal. de Coron. lib. 4. cap. 1. 
1 — — n, 
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: Pind. Olymp. od. 3. 
: Hum. Iliad. © & N. Ariſt. & Aldrovand. O:nith, tom. 1. 


It. 2. Plin. lib. 10. c. 3. 
i Paufn, Elic. pag. 153. Attic. pag. 42. 
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de offering. When Homer introduces Hector as 
returning from battle, he makes his mother pro- 
<< poſe to him, the making an immediate libation to 
« Jove; but the hero anſwers, * that he would not 
„ approach the deity with polluted hands. 

« 4. Tripods, according to 'Theocritus, + were de- 
<< gicated for victories, and beſtowed on victors; 4 and 
the celebrated Sigcan | inſcription is a ſufficient 
% proof, that in ancient times, cups, and articles of 
„ that kind, were uſually beſtowed on the public, as 
Well as on divinities. 

Let us now conſider the inſcription. Pauſanias 
informs us, that the Bouſtrophedon, or writing 
& from right to left, and continuing the line from left 
<< to right, as oxen plow, was uſed by Periander, in 
% Solon's time, in the inſcription he put on a cheſt 
of his father Cypſelus. Solon had recourſe to a 
<< different method, called Cyrbes, F or Axones. 


* Rercs 0 anmrocs Au Nee aibora owa 
Adouas, rde TE £0 * N t 
A * PR 22 TETANRY hEVEY teI r ꝙ . II. Z. 266. 
Vid. Eurip. Alceſt. ver. 151. Jon. ver. 94. Plutarch. in Mar. 
Macr.:bins informs us, when they ſacrificed to the celeſttal gos, 
ther with:! themſelves; but when to the infernal, they only 
wrinkl d. Saturnal. It, 3. cap. t. 
— y eren rw esc ercb:2 
Nef, vil aputra; TOAUKET W rar Azury, Tchod. 
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Vid. Pn. lib. 34. cap. 3. 

f Pauſ. Eliac. 1. pag. 163. 

7 # \ f . = . 
| Kayw rare, ri & whos. Chiſhull Inſerip. Sig. 
Athienæn. lib. 11. cap. 8. 
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© Before this inſcription was obſerved, it was ſup- 
<< poled that no writing in the manner of the Bouſtro- 
% paedon exiſted ; but the Sigean and other inſcrip- 
tions * have been ſince diſcovered. 

A ſhort time after Mr. Lyons, of Saliſbury, 
& had publiſhed the print of this bas relief, Mont- 
c faucon ſent it to Mapheus at Verona, with the ex- 
* plication + of Bimardius ; | and that ingenious an- 
4 tiquary quickly diſcovered, that the inſcription || 
« and letters were modern, Nor can it be diſſem- 
ce bled, that the latter are too new, and too regular 
& to be of equal date with the ſculpture. Beſides, 
c the phraſeology & is ſuch as neither the Greek nor 
c the Latin languages can admit of, The Alpha. 
« and Delta. belong to no alphabet; and the ſtops at 
& the ends of words are not to be found in real an- 
« tique inſcriptions. To theſe arguments it may be. 
« added, that Mantheus is a name ** unknown in 
& antiquity. Antiquarians have therefore agreed to 
“ reject the inſcription as ſpurious. 


vid. Muſ. Veronenſ. Caylus, tom. 1, p. 64. | 
+ Montfauconius, que ſua humanitas erat, ſerip'am Ce n 
depiqtamque chartam ojflendit mibi. Maph. Mul. Veron. pag. 410. 

it, Veronæ, 1749. 

t Bimar{ de la Baſtie notæ ad marm. Bæesr fp. fremiſ. Tom. 
1. Inteript. Muratorn. | 

| The inſcription is, Ma: Aide ewyarre. Afi . vor Tere. 
T&bay maids That is, © Mantheur, ten of thus, gives 
& thanks to Jupiter, for his ſon's victory in the Quinquertium.“ 

S At quanam hec aut Grace aut Latme loquen:l: formula, 
„zn TerrcabAy Tas ; | 

** Litera in tabula typis data al:iquanto aptius cemparent, ſed 
A tamen & A nullius jerme alphabet: ſunt. Punta ad verſuum 
finem nec Sigen nic Parifienſis habent, u'c ve ale. - 
Mauthe us intl biin wonen oft. Mantiten Digucras habet & De- 
maſitenes. Mantin Parifienfis tabula, que cam Mavrea procrearit- 
numina, 9 literam afſumere, nung uam pofſint. Priſca Gratorum: 
nemina duc fuere Jiguiſicatiant previte: quid autem fignificabit 
Marbesg; Mapheu Nluſ. Veron. lara. 
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«© We may obſerve, with Abbe Winckelman, * 
© that this relievo cannot be anterior to the fiftieth 
«« Olympiad ; for before that period, men had not 
degun to work in marble.” 


A Relievo, exhibiting the ancient manner of 
Eating. Jupiter is accumbent, and Pallas and Hebe 
attend him. Mr. Caſtel has engraved this in his book 
of the Villas of the Ancients. 

The Story cf Meleager, from the beginning of the 
quarre]! to the burning of the fatal brand. There are 
thirteen figures, beſides a dog and'a boar's head. 

Four Tritons, and four Nereids. 

A Child ſtealing meat through the idol's mouth 
from the altar. 

Two Men bidding adieu to each e, 

Venus wringing the water out of her hair. Thus 
the common catalogue. This relievo, however, is 
an antique copy from the Venus of Apelles, a work 
which was very highly eſteemed. The poet laſt cited 
deſcribes the goddeſs as ſqueezing the water and wroth 
from her hair : in this action the is here repreſented ; 
and to mark the place more accurately, there are 
ſhells on the ſhore. 

Silenus drunk: there are fixteen figures, beſides 
an aſs. Chromis and Mnaſylus are binding his feer 
and wriſts, and the naiad Ægle, who is ju come to 
their aſſiſtance, is ſtaining his forehead and temples 
with the juice of Mulberry. 8 


® Tom. 2. p. 172. | 
1 Tay aro: H GET (aaTRY%G ApTh Daragcas 

Kum Ax Au fo 4 C fg | 

Q Af HHU J, fee VOxTh XA ., 

Eabauge. „erste a&P;ov amo . dean. 

Aral U egeagn Abricuat: x; Ha, 

Orx eri gel Hf Pag eig ef tpxoprbe. 

Antipat. apud Antholog. Pauſan. in Corinth. initio. 

I Virgil. Ec. vi. 


U pon 
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Upon a grey granite table from the moors of De- 
vonſhire, ſtands 
A high relievo of Marcus Aurelius and Fauſtina, 
as large as the lite, | 5 


STATUES z the Stone Hall. 


| Apollo, with his bow in his left hand. The 
poſture is genteel, and the workmanſhip elegant; 
but the marble has been diſcoloured by lying too long 
in mineral earth. fs | 

Urania, the muſe; with a ſymbol repreſenting the 
fun * and moon, cut on the plinth. 

Calliope, the muſe, with a roll in her hand. 

Pandora. 

Sabina, the wife of Adrian. 

Cleopatra ; according to the common catalogue. 
This ſtatue, however, is a repreſentation of Venus. + 


KK  V- · T  & 


Cato Major. He was an able ſtateſman, and an 
eloquent orator, In public he extolled continence, 
and gave himſelf up in private to his vices. His life 
and his diſcourſes were perpetually at variance. 

Julia Moefa, the grandmother of Heliogabalus. 
| Octavia, the daughter of Claudius by Meffalina. 
| A Sarcophagus. In a round in the front is the 
| buſt of a man; and upon the tomb is Seſoſtris. His 
| head is of red Egyptian granite ; the buſt- part of 
| 


white Egyptian granite. Thus the common cata- 

logue. It would argue, however, too much credulity. 

to believe, on the ſimple authority of the catalogue, 

| that this is the head of Seſoſtris, and that it was 
_ fouud among the Pyramids of Egypt. 


Vid. Plat. in Epinomide. Ovid. Faſt. 5. Phurnut. apud 
©|-utcul, Mytholog. Gale. a 


+ Wu:ckclman, tom. 2. p. 275. 
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The Black Marble-Table Room. 


The Table is eleven feet nine inches long, by four 
feet two inches wide. Upon it is the buſt of Geta,, 
the brother of Caracalla. 

The Angel, driving Adam and Eve out of Para- 
diſe, by Ifenback. 

The preſent Lord Pembroke, and managed horſes, 
by Morier, in three pictures. 

Lord Chatham, by Quin. 

Ganymede upon an eagle, by Gioſeppe Paſari, a 
diſciple of Maratti. 

The Virgin, Chriſt, and St. John, by Carletto. 

Venus leading Cupid and the Graces to ſee Vul- 
can forging arrows for Cupid ; by Aleſſandro Turco 
Veroneſe. Vulcan, who is lame, reſts his knee om a 
wooden leg. There are ten figures. The drawing 
and the colouring are both admirable. 

A favourite Dog, by Reynolds. 

Nymphs bathing, and : Satyr peeping at them 
- through the trees, by Sebaſtian * 

Caliſta bathing, and diſcovered to be with child: 
Nymphs appear to carry her before Diana: by Gi- 
rolamo Peſchi. 

A favourite Dog, by Wotton. 

A Magdalen, by Pietro Danini: an oval. 

Jephtha's raſh Vow. There ate ſeven figures; 
three of them are women dancing; the fore moſt is 
his daughter. Ey Flaminio Tori. The moſt re- 
markable excellence cf this artiſt confilted in his copy- 
ing the works of the greateſt maſters in fo exquitite a 
manner, that it was dificult to diſtinguiſh his paint- 
ings from the originals, 

Venus chiding Cupid, by Fialetti. 

Cleopatra, with her ſon Cæſarion, ſucking on her 
lap; according to the common catalogue. It dues 


not, 
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not, however, appear to us, that there are here any 
ſymbols or marks which indicate this ſculpture to be 
Egyptian, or which ſhew that it has any relation to 
tnat country. Beſides, if hiſtory is to be credited, 
Cleopatra was as fine a lady as any of our modern 
ones; and like them would not have been ſo un- 
fathionable as to have ſuckled her children. It is 
probably a Roman matron, in the virtuous times of 
the republic, that is here repreſented, 

Shakeſpeare, by Scheemakers. This ſtatue re- 
ſembles that in Weſtminſter Abbey ; only the lines 
on the ſcroll are different. Thoſe here are, 


Life's but a walking ſhadow, 
A poor player, 
& That ſtruts and frets his hour 
«© Upon. the ſtage, 
« And then is heard no more.” 
MACBETH. 


The ſtatue of Manlia Scantilla, the wife of Didius 
Julianus. | 
a Yen a table, ſtained” with figures and landſcapes, 
ands, | 
Tmol us, an ancient. lawgiver, 
The buſts of 
Lytias, an eminent Athenian * orator, 
Themiſtocles, the Athenian general. 
Terence, the comic poet. 


Poſidonius, the philoſopher, 
* Fuit I ius incaufir forenſibus non verſatus, ſed egregie ſubtilis 
& elegans jcriptor. Cicer. in Brut. cap. 9. 


Ordesg vrt anfibegαν , &TE Napier rg. 
0 Dionyſ. Hallicarn. Judic. de Lyſia. 


Lord 
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Lord Herbert's Dining- Rocm, 


A Bifrons of Cecrops and his Wife, with leaves of 


ſca- weed on his beard. Thus the common catalogue. 


But from the obſervations which we formerly made 


on the Bifrontes of Janus, it will be eaſily perceived 


that this is a Janus. 

Judith cutting off Holofernes's head, by Bonifacio 
Bembi. The army coaſiſts of a number of fine 
figures, moſt beautifully coloured. 

The portrait of Eleanor Lady Rockingham, by 
Sir Peter Lely. She was the daughter of Sir George 
Manners, and fiſter to the Earl of Rutland; and 


was married to Lewis Watſon, firſt Lord Rock- 
ingham. 


Mary, the laſt wife of Thomas Earl of Pembroke. 


by Jervoiſe. 

Four of the Royal Family, by Zimmen. 

A Landſcape, by Stefano Della Bella. 

The hy looking on Chriſt in her arms, by 
Dominico Becafumi. The maternal tenderneſs of 
the Virgin-mother is here very powerfully ex- 
preſſed. - 
Dalilah cutting off Sampſon's hair, and the Phi- 
Iiſtines appearing ; by Sifto Badolocci. This artiſt 
was a diſciple of Annibal Caracci, and was accounted 
the belt defigner of any of thoſe who were educated 
with him in that illuſtrious ſchool. 

Hagar looking back on the Angel : on copper, by 
Franceſco Buzzi. 

Tobit and the Angel, by Adam Elſhamer. It be- 
longed to the Elector of Bavaria. 

A 2 by Carlo Cignari. 

The late Duke of 1 by Dahl. 

Barbara, Countels of Pembroke, ſecond wife to 
Earl Thomas. She was the daughter of Sir Henry 


Slingſby, 


oP © © 


"WJ 
| Sling(by, Baronet, and the widow of Lord Arundel 
of Trerice, by whom ihe had a daughter, Lady Bar- 
bara, married to William Dudley North, Eſq. She 
is here with her mother. By Sir Godfrey Kneller. 
The late Sir Charles Hotham, by Richardſon. 
A Nativity, by Raphael da Raggio. There are 
at a diſtance a woman and a boy, The works of 
this artiſt are remarkable for their ſpirit and cor- 


rectneſs. 


A dead Saviour, with the Virgin and Angels; by 
Mich. Rocche. 
A Nativity, by Giacomo Pantormo. There are 
many little ar gels, hand in hand. 


The Little Lobly. 


An alto relievo of a veſtal Virgin. The Rong 
inſcription is on the relief: 


« Veſtz Sacrum. 
« C. Pupius Firminus et 
«© Mudafena 'Trophime 
e Jani Parthici 
„ Div: Nervz. Pronep. 
« T. Elio. Hadriano. 
„ Antonino. Aug. Pio. 
« Pont. Max. Trib. Poteſt. VII. 
Imp. II. Col. een 


she holds in her right hand a ſimpulum, and 2 


pear in her left: the former 1 is the ſymbol of her 
prieſthood. 


The model of a ſeventy· g gun Ship, called the Old 
Hampton-Court. 


The 
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The Bugie Room, 


The buſts of 
Lucius Vitelhus, 
Jada. . 
Olymplaa, the mother of Alexander the Great. 
Collatinus, the conful, 


(a 1 


AN 
A CEO UN YP 
OF THE 
EARL of PEMBROKE's 
CABINET of MEDALS. 


HY imperfect foever ancient hiſtory is, it would 
have been much more fo, had it been deprived 
of the light and authenticity which it derives from 
Medals ; and chronology is not leſs indebted to them 
for the aſſiſtance they give towards aſcertaining many 
memorable tranſactions. Our breaſts glow with con- 
genial warmth, when we view the repreſentations of 
the brave, the virtuous, and the patriotic; and we 
look with deteſtation at thoſe of the vicious and un- 
worthy. Medals may be termed a ſchool of filent 
inſtruction: they are capable of inſpiring us with the 
moſt generous ſentiments, and of filling us with an 
abhorrence of every thing that is baſe. It is no won- 
der, therefore, that the ſtudy of them has been cu!- 
tivated, and that collections of them have been made 
by the moſt illuſtrious and diftinguithed perfonages. 
No cabinet in Europe, in the poſſeſſion of a ſubject, 
is perhaps ſo richly ſtored with medals, as thar of 
Lord Pembroke. Earl Thomas ſpared no pains or 
expence to complete his collection of them ; and con- 
ſidering the avidity with which medals have been 
always ſought aſter, it is wonderful that he was able 
to bring it to ſo great a degrce of perfection. 
By 
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By medals, I muſt obſerve, I underſtand coins 
for Patin * has proved, that monetæ and numiſmata 
paſſed as coins, as did all forts of medals, except the 
very large ones, termed medallions, It mult likewiſe 
be remarked, that it is impoſſible to complete ſets of 
medals, without admitting many ſuppoſitious ones ; 
and indeed, the connoiſſeur will quickly diſcover, that 
there are many ſuch in this collection, from the * 
file, figures, letters, and workmanſhip. 

The engravings of the Pembrochian medals have 


been publiſhed in one volume in quarto, and are well 
executed. 


Gold Medals, 8 Grecian, and Roman. 
I. Darics; of theſe there are here a few, with ſome 


Carthaginian coins. 

II. Grecian; of the Macedonian and Greek Egyp- 
tian Princes ; the Kings of Syria, ending with Pru- 
lias, king of Bithynia. 


A ſeries of Cities and ſmall Republics, called Po- 
pulos & Urbes. 

III. Roman; of ſingle nden Conſular Perſons, 
and Emperors, in a regular fucceſſion, from —_ 
Cæſar to Stephen Urolius, the laſt of the family of 


Paleologi, when Conſtantinople was taken by the 
Turks, in 1453. 


Th e ſecond Part confifts of Silver and Braſs 
Medals. 


1. Grecian; there are above four hundred relating 
to the ancient Geography of Greece, of a higher an- 


tiquity than the reduction of that country by the 
Roman power. 


"= he F ounders of Cities. 
Ancient Kings and Heroes. 


* IntoduCtior a VHiſtcire des Med: ules, a Paris, 1665. 
It. Athe- 
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IT. Athenian, Trojan, Carian, Bœotian, Theſſa- 
lian, Macedonian, Egyptian, Thracian, Cappado- 
cian, Mauritanian, Lydian, Parthian, Perſian, Syra- 
cuſan, and a great variety of other coins. 
The Heads of learned Men; Bifrontes, and Coins, 
with the weight and value ſtamped on them. 


Theſe are ſucceeded by 


I. Samaritan an i Hebrew Medals. 
IT. Phenician, or Punic. 

III. Arabic. 

IV. Celtic. 


Then follow, 
I. The Roman Denarii, with the images of their 


dieities. 


II. Illuſtrious Romans. 

III. Hiſtorical Events; Magiſtrates, Dignities, 
Victories, Trophies; different forts of Silver Coin. 

IV. Roman Families, Conſuls, and Emperors, on 
Denarii; with a very great number relating to the 
civil and military tranſactions ot the Roman people, 
both at home and abroad. 

V. Hetruſcan Coins; Spintriæ; Nummi Contor- 
niati; of the Byzantine Princes, &c. 


The Engliſh antiquarian will be particularly pleaſed 
with the admirable collection of Engliſh Coins, of 
which we ſhall preſent the reader with an epitome. 


I. Englith Pennies during the Heptarchy, begin- 
ning with Etheiward, A. D. 728. | 

II. Pennies of Archbiſhops, and thoſe of St. Peter 
and St. Martin. 

III. Pennies cf Saxon Kings before the Conqueſt ; 
beginning with Egbert, A. D. 828, and ending with 
Harold, A. D. 10506. 

IV. Pen- 
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IV. Pennies from William the Conqueror to Ed- 
ward the Black Prince. 


V. Groats from Edward III. A. D. 1327, to 


Henry VII. 
VI. Shillings from Henry VII. to the Common- 


wealth. 
VII. Different ſpecies of Engliſh and Iriſh groats 


halt-pennies, farthings, &c. from Edward III. to 
Queen XIary. 


VIII. Milled groats, erowns, &c. of Queen Ekza- 


beth, to Charles I. 


IX. Groats, crowns, and half-crowns coined at 


Tourney, Calais, Dublin, Cheſter, &c. from Ed- 
ward III. to Charles J. 


X. Queen Elizabeth's porteluſe money, coined for 


the Eaſt- Indies. 
XI. Various ſilver coins during the rebellion. 


XII. King James II. 's braſs and tin money coin- 
ed in Ireland, and his healing pieces. 

XIII. Milled pieces of the Commonwealth. 

XIV. Coins of tie Engliſh ſettlements and colo- 
nies, Viz. Fort St, George, Bombaim, Maryland, 
Maſſachuſett's Bay, Carolina, Darien, and ſte of 


Man. 
XV. Encliſh gold coins from Edward II. to the 


Commonwealth. 
XVI. Copper coins from Edward IN. to James 
II. with ſilver hiſtorical counters, and ſmall medals. 
XVII. Scottith pennies from Alexander I. to Ro- 


bert J. 
XVIII. Scottiſh groats from David II. to James 


. with filver and copper coins of Queen Mary and 


Jumes VI. 
| 7 he firtt Engliſh medal was ſtruck by Henry VIII, 


The 


22 
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The foregoing Engliſh coins are followed by French, 
$Sabaudean, German, and Dutch medallions and coins, 
with ſome of thoſe of the Popes, and wooden cuts 
of illuſtrious men. 

Here we cannot but expreſs our regret, that Nico- 
la Franceſco Haym did not live to execute a work 
with regard to the Pembrochian medals which he had 
undertaken, and in which he was greatly encouraged 
by Thomas Earl of Pembroke. 

This antiquary came to London an Italian fidler, 
as he himſelf informs * us; but having more eru- 
dition and taſte than are uſually the portion of his 
itinerant countrymen, and having alſo a particular 
propenſity to the ſtudy of medals, he became ac- 
quainted with the Duke of Devonthire, Lord Win- 
chelſea, Lord Pembroke, and ſeveral other noble. 
men and gentlemen, who had valuable cabinets. 

As a proof of his abilities, he publiſhed in 1719, 
the firſt volume of his Teſoro Britannico, and the 
year after, the ſecond. This work was an enumera- 
tion of coins never before taken notice of, or ex- 
plained in other books. The opinion which Lord 
Pembroke conceived of this publication, induced him 
to engage Haym in his fervice, and to employ him 
to engrave and methodize his cabinet. This was 2 
moſt laborious taſk, and he performed it with dili- 
gence and reputation. Though his name has been 
allowed to fink into oblivion, yet, without the aid of 
his attention and induſtry, this celebrated and valua- 
dle collection had to this day remained in confuſion 
and uſeleſs. 

From hints in different parts of his writings, it 
would ſeem that he had made obfervations on the 
various claſſes of the medals, and intended to have 
| Publiſhed them when properly digeited ; hut un. 


E trovondomi in Londra, in quell ore d' c2i9 che daila * 
prafeſione di muſica m erans conceſſe, mi ſerv! della picala cogni- 
Tione chi del di, eguo, iu delineare alcune medagiie, c. Tel. 
Brit. Procmio. . 

G til 
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til that time, they were to remain in Lord Pembroke's 
poſſeſſion. 

W hat has been the fate of theſe obſervations, we 
know not; but if they are till at Wilton, it would 
te much to the honour of the Pembroke collection, 
to have them arranged and publiſhed ; as many of 
the moſt valuable medals are unintelligible, for want 
ot a proper elucidation. 
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S8. ſtands for Statue, B. Buſto, R. Relievo, G. Group, 
and P. Painter. 


A. 
CHILLES. B.--- A 


Adonis, S. Fn 0 
Egle and Hercules, R. illuſtrated . 
Enobarbus, B. Es 
Eſculapius, 8. finely i illuſtrated 
Agrippina, B. . . 
Albano, P. a R 
Albinus, B. 0 6 
Alexander, B. ; R 
Aldegraaf, 5 6 5 
Aleibiades, B. i 
Altred, founder of Wilton-Abbey 6 
Altars, deſcribed | 
Amazon, 8S. 2 
Ammonius, B. . . 0 
Amoroft, P. , 1 
Anacreon, B. R A F 
Anacharſis, B. . 
Angelo, Mich. called di Battaglia, . 
Angelo, Mich. Buonaroti | 
Angelo, Mich. called di Campidoglio 
Anzuiſciola, P. 6 
Anaromeda, S. 3 5 0 
Antinous, i 5 N 


G 2 


1 


Pag, 
Antonius, S. K 38 
Antiochus, wife _ B. A 10 
Antonia, B . X . . 50 
Apollo, i 1 15. Belvedere, 17. S. 45, 87 
Apollonius Tyanæus, B. 0 . 52 
Arigoni, P. a . a A 42 
Ariſtotle, B. —— ; . . 46 
Ariinoe, 8B. . . . . 53 
Arpino, P. . . 57 
Ariadne and Theſcus, R. examined — 50 
Ariſtophanes, B. 0 10 
Armour taken at St. Quintin? 8, account of . 31 
Aſpaſia, B. 5 . 37 


Atvs, S. 


Aurelius, Marcus, ERR 1, 56, 87 


Auguſtus, B. i 
Aventinus, B. 3 


, altar of, R 

Racchanals, R. i . X b 
Bacon, B. F : i 
Badolocci, P. 1 . , 
Bambini, P. , EET . 
Bambocci, P. R : « 
Bartolomeo, P. R — 
Paroccio, P. 1 a 

Bembi, P. R . 
Bingham, Biſhop . 

Bifronts explained, B. 0 . 
Berenice, B. 0 1 , . 
Bloemart, P 

Becafumi, P. i 0 

Bologna, P 

Borgiano, P. 

Brutus, * , R i 

Brawer, P. wh a 
Bouſtrophedon explained, . , , 
Burgognone, P. > X 
Boys eating grapes, R. 

Buſkin and Half-Boot, difference between 
Buzzi, P. ö . : 
Beurdon, P. : * 


3 


AC CH Us, 1 S. 16, 51 35, 37» 39. B. 7 


8, 9, 54 
28, 20 


0 70 
Britannicus, 


. 0 © 


| | | Pag. 
Britannicus, R. n . 5 24 
Bufalmaco, P. . p „ . 72 
C. 5 
ALIGULA, B. x ; . 10, 60 
Callio S. ; . : 3 
Codazzo, P. „ . -. OO, % 72 
Calvart, P. ; . : . 66 
Camaſſei, P. . - ; . 79 
Caracalla, B. ; 6 . ; . 61 
Caracci, P. 0 0 . ME TS 
Carletto, P. . . . AE, 
Caſteels, P. . . . . 67 
Caſſandra, B. . 8 . . 61 
Caſtelli, P. ; a X 5 77 
Cato, B. 4 . 35 87 
Calypſo's Cave, R. . . ; 23 
Cerdic, the Saxon | 5 . . I 
Cæſar, Julius, his facher, 8. R . OS 37 
Cæſar, Caius, 1 p R , 2 60 
Czfar, Julius, B. . 8 . . bo 
Czſonia, B. > . 0 . 53 
Ceres, 8. 0 | = » - _ 29 
Centaurs, R. Ws 0 1 , 
ecrops, B. . . . go 
Cerjat, P. . . . . 43 
Chari, . * 0 o . . 27 
Cicero, B. 5 . . . 
Ci nari, . . * 90 
Caldus, B. . . 39 
Clara, Didia, . . . S. 11. B. 52 
Claudius, B. . . . „ 
Cleopatra, 8. « 0 o * . I2, 87, 88 | 


Clelia. RR. F p a A I R 28 
Clio, 8. . 5 EE.” 0 37 
Commodus, B. . . . . . 70 
Collatinus, B. . e » . * - 92 


Congiagio, f. A . * 0 72 
Contarini, P. . . . . 73 
Contentment, B. : DS” 5 80 
Concha, P. . . FE, . 88 
Column, .. . Granite, 3. Peacock, 10 
Conſtantine, B. . o . . 19 
Creſci, P. o * | * 0 = 75 


Creipi, P. : 
Correggio, P. a 
Criipir.a, E 


Cur: tins, | R. . 
Curule Chair, What 


VX. 20, 20. 8. 46, 50, 79. G. 2; 


ANT, P. 

Panini, P. 
1 1, . ; | 
Diana, . . 6 : R. 
Peatatus, B. a 
Lebe n, -= 
Pumenichino, P. 
Jomitian, B. 
Pom tia, B. 
Nella Bella, P 
Drunlla, E. 
Druſus, B. 
D.lce, P. 
Durer, P. 


E. 


"ATING, the ancient manner 
| Eccard, | of . 
Edgar 8 R 
Edward VI. 
Ellandunum . . 
Endymion * Luna, R. 
Elſhamer 
U his tomb explained 
Evicurus, B. 
Evelyn, Mr. his credulity 0 
Europa, R 
 Enterpe, 8. 


AUN, 8. 

Fauna, a 1 
Faunus, 
Fauſtina, . 
Ferrara, P. , - 


of, R. 


32, * 


—— — — 


— 


Fetti, P, . 


Fialetti, of , * - . . 88 
Figino, P. . . . . 74 
Fiorentino, „ . . - T7 
Fiori, P. . . _ - . 43 77 
Floris, P. F . - . 65 
Flora, or Pomona, 8. i . 1 16 
Foulkes, Martin, B. 5 3 >. 37 
Fountaine, Sir Andrew, B. . ; > 37 
G. 
GN R and — — . R 51 
F Galba, B. R . 92 
Galatæa, R. 6 , . 29 
Garbien, P. 6 . EE 
Gatti, P. o . . . . 67, 75 
Gentili, P. | 0 8 0 o * 67 
Gennari, P. 7 | . . o o 7 
Germanicus, B. ä . . - * . 1 
Geta, B. 8 . . . o — 88 
Giovanni, P. . 63 
Giovanini, P. . X 6 . 79 
Giordano, P. 0 . 62, 76 
Giorgione del Caſtel-F ranco, P. a 4 72 
Gladiator dying, S. K X R 6: 42 
— P. 0 vo 63 
Sori, P | 0 5 . 42 
Grecian Games, R. 0 , . 21 
Graces, R. i 0 6 4 n 28 
Gratti, P. « . . - 7g 
_ Gryphina, B. n . . R 39 
Guercino, P. 4 . . 5 44, 70 
Guido, P. . . 0 A . 70 
H. 
ALS, P. « 0 78 
Hampton - Court Man of War . 5 
Hannibal, B. 5 . . . 9 
Hemſkirk, P. # 0 , R 0 77 
Hercules, R G. 18, 29, 25, 26, 38, 39. S. 32 
Hetperides, R. . 0 6 25 
Heſiod, B. i : a 1 p 42 
 Holbein, P. . » . 2, 32, 43, 68, 77 
Hoare, P. . . . . 44, 71 


Homer, 


N 


Page 

Homer, B. 5 0 
Horace, » R F B. "oy 70. Urn, fo 
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